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News of the Week 


NEW and extraordinarily 
been created by the sudden decision of the Govern- 
ment to reform the House of Lords. It was well known that 
the Government were pledged “ to deal with ” the subject 
during the life of the present Parliament, but no Govern- 
ment can ever be accused of wilfully violating a pledge 
if pressure of business excludes some of the promised 
measures. This happens to every Government. The 
hope of reform seemed only a few days ago to be remote, 
as it was assumed that Poor Law reform, the Factories 
Bil and the extension of the franchise to women of 
twenty-one would exclude the problem of the Lords. 
Whether the inclusion of the Lords will exclude some 
other subject we cannot say. 
* * * * 


ueis: 











interesting situation has 


The broad principles proposed for the reform. of the 
Lords seem to us on the whole to be very judicious. 
There is no attempt to satisfy the dichards by tilting at 
the Parliament Act Moreover the retention 
of the hereditary right to sit in the case of a certain 
humber of Peers together with temporary nominations 
neat dovetailing with tradition. There will be 
evolution without rupture. By avoiding any method 
of clection in the ordinary sensc for the House of Lords 


as such. 


is a 


the House will be saved from that kind of similarity to 
the House of Commons wnien would provoke challenge 
and rivalry. 
> * x 

On Monday Lord FitzAlan urged upon the Government 
the importance of dealing promptly with this question. 
He pointed out that the Liberal Government which 
passed the Parliament Act had never regarded it as more 
than a Constitutional The War had 
accounted for the neglect into which the matter had 
fallen, but he now asked that an opportunity should 
be given for a “symposium of Constitution-framers.” 
Under the Parliament Act, as it Monarchy 
could be abolished or Single Chamber government be 
established, if the House of Commons merely passed the 
proposal three times within two years. The Upper 
House obviously needed to be defended, but defence must 
be justified by reform. He made suggestions 
which were afterwards almost exactly adopted by the 
Lord Chancellor on behalf of the Government. This 
coincidence suggests that Lord FitzAlan had not acted 
without some foreknowledge of what the Government 
wished to do. 


compromise. 


stood, the 


certain 


* * * * 


Before Lord Cave spoke, however, the Duke of 
Marlborough argued in a lively speech for leaving things 
and Lord Arran for quite different 

with the Duke. The could 
control finance—the only real 
of power—and really the 
revolutionaries was through the 
people. He added that it might be just worth while to 
abolish the hereditary principle altogether as the 
possible way of making the people respect the Upper 
Ifouse. Lord Cave explained that the Cabinet Committee 
on House of Lords Reform had already reported and that 
he now wished to present certain proposals on which a 
Government measure The Parliament 
Act would not be repealed, but its less controversial and 
glaring would be amended. 
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only suppressing 


one 


would be based. 

more defects 
2 * * * 

The Speaker, Lord Cave went on to explain, would no 

longer be required to decide what was or was not a Money 


Bill. The decision would rest with a Joint Standing 
Committee representing both Houses equally. This 


would prevent grave changes being effected by what could 
be called “ Money Bills ” 
Bills affecting money raised by rates would specifically 
be placed outside the Money Bills. The 
arliament Act was not to apply to any measure which 
affected the status or composition of the House of Lords. 
The reformed House would consist of 350 members, of 
only Peers of the Blood, the Lords Spiritual 
and the Law Lords would be members. 
The rest of the House would be composed partly of 
members elected by the number of Peers 
and partly of members nominated by the Government 
of the day. The nominated members would sit for twelve 
vears and one-third of retire every fourth 
year, 


only in a very technical sense. 


category of 


whom 
permanent 


existing 


them would 
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It is satisfactory that the Speaker is to be relieved of 
the sole duty of deciding what is a Money Bill. Mr. 
Asquith never pretended that that makeshift arrangement 
ought to be perpetuated. It is not fair to anyone, 
least of all to the Speaker. The proposal of a Joint 
Standing Committee has the strong sanction of the 
Commission over which the liberal-minded Lord Bryce 
presided. It must not be supposed, however, that such 
a sanction will stifle the objections of Liberals to-day. 
They will say that the House of Lords ought to have 
nothing whatever to do with the decision and, further, 
that the representation of the Upper House on the 
Joint Committee would generally be ‘“ Conservative ” in 
character, whereas the House of Commons would neces- 
sarily be represented by all parties. Possibly there might 
be some better court of judgment than a Joint Committee, 
but we do not know what would be more fair on the whole. 

* * * * 

We cannot help joining in the Liberal and Labour 
objection to the proposal that the Parliament Act shall 
not apply to any change in the status or composition of 
the Upper House. The plan looks like a definite attempt 
to reserve a privilege, although the whole purpose of the 
scheme is really to forswear privileges and make the 
House of Lords conformable with democratic conditions, 
It is evident that the Liberal and Labour campaign 
against the Government’s scheme will concentrate on 
this proposal that any future changes in the Upper House 
shall be independent of the Parliament Act. We think 
the Government will be wrong to insist on withholding 
2 vital matter from the conditions which will govern 
all other legislation. At the same time it must be said 
that much of the Liberal criticism is distressingly factitious. 
As Lord Birkenhead pomted out in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday, the Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George, 
prepared a scheme of reform exactly like that which 
Liberals are now denouncing. 

* * * * 

We sincerely hope that supporters of the Referendum 
will urge upon the Government the importance of making 
this perfect consummation of democracy part of their 
scheme. If the ultimate verdict in disputes of great 
national importance is left to the people themselves 
* Will you, or will you not have this Bill which has been 
passed through all its stages? Yes, or No ? “— it will not 
very much matter how the relations between the two 
Houses are technically arranged. The people will decide 
in every contentious case. The Labour Party intensely 
dislikes the Referendum because its results are generally 
on the side of caution. That, however, is not a demo- 
cratic argument. It merely means that the leaders of 
Labour prefer their own decisions to the Will of the People. 
We have written further on the whole subject in our 
first leading article. 

* * ¥ * 

Elsewhere we have described and discussed the naval 
issues which have besn joined at Geneva in the Conference 
between Great Britain, the United States and Japan. 
Ifere we need only refer to the admirable statements, 
remarkable for their earnestness and frankness, which 
were made by Lord Jellicoe, Sir Frederick Field and 
Mr. Bridgeman. They explained in detail the British 
objection to the American proposal that the 5-5-3 ratio of 
the Washington Conference should be transferred bodily 
from capital ships to all the other classes. Americz 
would make the ratio apply to total tonnage in cach 
category, with a maximum for a cruiser of 
10,000 tons, a maximum tonnage for a destroyer of 3,000 
tons, and no limit of tonnage for a submarine. Sir 
Prederick Field pointed out that nations always build 


tonnage 


ee 








up to the maximum size and that the American Proposal 
would probably cause the construction of ships larger 
than are necessary. Lord Jellicoe added that in the 
British view 1,750 tons was quite large enough for : 
flotilla leader and 1,100 tons quite large enough for 
ordinary destroyer. 

ok XK ok * 
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Again, the British Admiralty thought that battleships 
could be reduced in size by at least 5,000 tons and cruiser, 
could be similarly reduced. If the American proposal fy, 
a total tonnage in each class on the 5-5-3 ratio Went 
through, the result apparently would be a large increas. 
in the number of American cruisers. 
would be a lamentable outcome of the Conference, Ny 
that we have the least jealousy of an American Nayy 
however large it might become, but we certainly should 
deplore the effects upon opinion all over the world if the 
result of a Naval Limitation Conference was an inereay. 
of shipbuilding. Lord Jellicoe in emphasizing the 
peculiar needs of the British Empire offered to go throug) 
the British Naval strength class by class and ship by ship, 
explaining what purpose each class and each ship was 
intended to serve. It would then be obvious that we dp 
not want a single ship except for the bare duties of patrol 
and defence. The British test is, “* What do we want? 
And why do we want it?” We are sure that if all 
three nations accepted that test there would be agreement, | 

* * * x 


This, we agree, 


On Tuesday, in the South African House of Assembly, 
the clause in the Flag Bill presenting a new design was 
arried by a majority of twenty. The new design js 
horizontal stripes of orange, white and blue—the flay 
of the House of Orange—with a shield in the middl 
bearing the Union Jack and the flags of the Transvaal 
Republic and the Orange Free State. On the fourth 
quarter four stars stand for the four Provinces of the 
Union. It is not clear why General Hertzog’s Gover. 
ment should have borrowed the flag of the House of 
Orange, as it is by no means certain that the Dutch 
discoverers of South Africa sailed under it. It is just 
as likely that they used the present red, white and blu 
Dutch flag. The fact, however, that the Union Jack 
has been bodily introduced is a distinet concession, 

* * * * 

What spoiled the effect of this concession was the 
emotional bitterness of General Hertzog’s speech to the 
Assembly. He reiterated his intention to refuse abso- 
lutely to let the Union Jack occupy a quarter of the 
flag and to foree the Bill through in its present form. 
He declared that behind the desire of British South 
Africans to make the Union Jack more prominent in 
the design was the wish “ to dominate South Africa. 
Yet British South Africans—at all events, all the reason- 
able ones—merely want to prove that they are Soutli 
Africans equally with the Dutch. The Cape Town 
correspondent of the Times says that race feeling has 
become more bitter than at any time since the peace 
of Vereeniging. There is new hope, however, in 4 
Labour amendment. The sense is not clear, but if the 
amendment means that the Union Jack is always to be 
flown in company with the new national flag a settlement 
is likely. 

* * * * 

It is reported from China that Feng Yu-hsiang, ti 
Christian General, has met Chiang Kai-shek, the ant 
Communist National leader. If this be true it seems that 
Feng is really breaking away from the Hankow Com- 
munists. At the same time the Peking correspondent of 
the Times reports that Chiang Kai-shek has resumed dis 
the Northern authorities. He may be 
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trying to persuade Feng to join in a compromise, but not 
many days ago Feng was vowing at Hankow that he 
would fight Chang Tso-lin to a finish. If he means that 
seriously, a finish is evidently some way off, as Chang Tso- 
Jin, who was thought to be contemplating a retirement to 
Manchuria, has just established himself as Dictator at 
Peking. Chiang Kai-shek is still perhaps trying for peace 
and moderation, but his Government at Nanking is 
taking a reckless course in its proposal to abolish the 
foreign salt Inspectorate and to reconstitute the gabelle 
asa national monopoly. The better informed Nationalists 
are believed to be entirely opposed to this plan, but it is 
not unnatural that a great many others should be in 
favour of it, as whoever is in control of the revenue may 
hope to borrow extensively. The revenue, of course, will 
dwindle if Chinese administration takes the place of the 
present perfectly impartial and honest control, but un- 
happily every Chinese Jeader succumbs to what seems to 


be the most attractive suggestion at the moment. 
tk ok cS o 


The later stages of the Trade Unions Bill have been 
yerv different from the carlier ones. Organized obstruc- 
tion has ceased and there has been a general desire for 
more light, which is certainly needed. On Tuesday the 
Opposition contended that the Bill, in spite of what the 
Attorney-General had said, exposed every sympathetic 
strike to the risk of being pronounced illegal. Mr. 
Harney even argued that a sympathetic strike declared 
illegal might have such repercussions that the primary 
strike itself might be involved in the illegality. The 
source of all these dangers was that a trade or industry 
owing to the interlocking of unions and trades could not 
really be defined. The Attorney-General complimented 
the Opposition on having made speeches which were 
valuable precisely because they at last accepted the double 
test of illegality required by the Bill—no direct industrial 
motive and a coercive political effect. Moreover, the 
Opposition had dropped the pretence that the Courts 


could not be trusted to be impartial. 
* * . * 


The Attorney-General admitted the vagueness of 
definition of a trade or industry but pointed out that it 
was actually to the advantage of the unions that they 
should have the benefit of the doubt. When has “ the 
benefit of the doubt ”’ doctrine failed in English law ? 
Mr. Oliver Stanley moved to omit the word “ calculated ” 
in the phrase “ designed or calculated to coerce the 
Government.” Strictly interpreted the words “ designed ” 
and “ calculated *’ seem to mean the same thing, but we 
fear that the Attorney-General in bestowing quite a 
different sense on “ calculated’ must have used it in 
the untidy sense of “ likely.” However, he bowed to 
the genuineness of the criticism and undertook to find 
some new which would translate ‘ calculated ” 
into something like “ destined by its inevitable effects.” 
Finally, he secured a Government amendment making 
the continuance of proceedings when a person is charged 
under Clause 1 dependent upon the consent of the Attorney- 
General. Thus Clause 1 becomes definitely less punitive. 

* * m* * 


word 


The result of the Westbury by-election was declared 
on Friday, June 17th, as follows :— 


Major Long (Unionist) sce oa ee -- 10,623 
Mr. Harcourt Johnstone (Liberal) oe e«» 10,474 
Mr. George Ward (Labour) oe ee ee 5,396 

Unionist majority oe oe ee oe 149 

The figures at the last clection were :— 

Captain W. W. Shaw (Unionist). . oe es 11,559 
Mr. C. W. Derbishire (Liberal) .. oe e< 9,848 
Mr. George Ward (Labour) oe es ee 4,731 

Unionist majority ‘es oe oe oe 1,711 


The Liberals were confident of winning the seat, and 





though they failed they certainly did well. That is to 
say, they did well in the context of their recent history, 
for Westbury is by tradition a Liberal seat. As the 
Morning Post correspondent points out, from 1855 to 
1923, in eleven contests ouly once was a Unionist 
returned. Mr. Johnstone is an ‘“ Asquithian ” Liberal, 
and in spite of pointed invitations from Liberals (who 
were not in a position to issue them) Mr. Lloyd George 
did not visit the constituency during the campaign. 
* * * * 

Last Saturday the remarkable War Memorial Chapel 
of Charterhouse School was opened by the King. It is 
one of the most satisfying and striking memorials of 
the War. The architect is Sir Giles Scott, the creator 
of Liverpool Cathedral, and some judges rate the chapel 
even above that magnificent achievement. The effects 
of light inside very impressive. The walls are 
unusually lofty, and the light comes from single lancet 
windows which are and almost hidden. The 
sense of towering height, the simplicity and the diffused 
light combine to make a memorable architectural beauty 
of which the school may well be proud. 

* * * 


are 


recessed 


The Times of Tuesday published a fascinating article 
by Major Walter Elliot on the offensive against the 
noxious insects of the Empire by means of “ biological 
control.” One sort of offensive is what Major Elliot 
calls “* chemical warfare,” but the other is being organized 
in the laboratory at Farnham Royal for the breeding of 
‘* beneficial parasites.” The laboratory owes its existence 
to a grant from the Empire Marketing Board. The cost 
of every common article produced in the Empire is 
And the 
white man has himself unwittingly intensified the pest 
by destroying the equilibrium which had existed between 
rival When 
the “ beneficial parasites ” have been bred at Farnham 
Royal they will be let loose on pests to which, of course, 
they will not be at all beneficial—the codling moth, the 
earwig, the lucerne fiea, the woolly aphis, the blow fly, 
and the rest. The parasite “ Zoo” of the Marketing 
Board is the first of its kind in the Empire, and a very 
wise investment it is likely to be. 

* a * * 

On Tuesday Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld, Chairman and 
Editor of the Daily Express, was entertained at luncheon 
in celebration of his forty years in Fleet Street. Mr 
Churchill the Mr. Blumenfeld is a hot 
antagonist, but he is universally respected because he 
is transparently honest. If proof of the easy access of 
this paradox into our public life had been needed, it 
would have been provided by Mr. Churchill’s presence 
at the luncheon, for perhaps no one been more 
denounced and derided in Mr. Blumenfeld’s headlines 
than Mr. Churchill. But the remarkable variety of 
guests at the luncheon was not to be explained merely 
by Mr. Blumenfeld’s honesty. His most telling charac- 
teristic is a real graciousness of heart. He helps others 
quietly but effectually because it is in his nature to do 
so. His forty years in Fleet Street have laid a light 
hand upon him, and we hope that this is an earnest 
that he will be there for many years more, both making 
and keeping friends in the midst of the strife. 


increased by the wastage due to insect pests. 


insects as well as between rival weeds. 


took chair. 


has 


x * x * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 2tst, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100]; on Wednesday week 100%; a year 


ago 100§. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
853; on Wednesday year 863. Con- 
version Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 753; on 
Wednesday week 76}; a year ago 763. 


week 86); a ago 
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Reform of 


FPXHE Government took the Lords by surprise on 

Monday by announcing the gencral principles of 
a scheme for reforming their House. It is true that 
the Unionist Party has long regarded itself as com- 
mitted to reform of the Lords. When Mr. Asquith 
passed the Parliament Act, he spoke of it as only the 
first step in the logical application of democratic treat- 
ment to the House of Lords. Naturally from that 
moment the Unionist Party held it to be its own duty 
to see that further changes, since there must be changes, 
should be along safe lines of constitutional development. 
On the other hand, at the last General Election 
Mr. Baldwin made only a casual reference to the House 
of Lords question. It has been suggested that the 
Government, in suddenly producing the outlines of 
reform, think of their scheme as a possible issue for a 
Gencral Election. We rather doubt that. If the Lords 
become the issue at a General Election, it is likely to 
be rather the result of cireumstances than a deliberate 
choice. We agree, however, that the question has to 
be tackled, and in our judgment the Government have 
done well to give the country certain ideas for con- 
sideration. 

There is much that seems to us good in the Govern- 
men’s proposal, but something ambiguous too. There 
are also omissions, one of them very scrious. Briefly, 
the scheme is that the reformed House shall consist 
of 350 members instead of 740 as now ; that a “ sufficient 
number ’”— the number to be fixed by Statute— of these 
350 members shall be appointed on the recommendation 
of the Government of the day, and that the remainder 
shall be clected by the present hereditary Peers out 
of their own ranks. Peers of the Blood Royal, the 
Archbishops and the Bishops and the Law Lords will 
all sit by right. The elected hereditary Peers and the 
nominated Peers will serve for twelve years ; one-third 
to retire every fourth year and be eligible to sit again. 
Hereditary Peers, not chosen to sit in the House of 
Lords, will be eligible for the House of Commons. Most 
of these points are familiar to everyone who has read 
the Report of the Bryce Committee of 1917. 

No doubt this scheme will be altered before it becomes 
a Bill, and still more altered before it becomes an Act. 
The Government have been very wise, we think, in 
deciding to keep the House of Lords as a body quite 
unlike the House of Commons. If ever there should be 
an Upper House here elected either directly or indirectly, 
like the Senates of other countries, an intense rivalry 
of a sort which does not now exist would spring up 
between the two Houses. It might well be that the 
Upper House, conscious of a higher order of intelligence, 
would grow impatient of the House of Commons in its 
worst moods, and would tend to try to rule the country. 
It may be said that the House of Lords has that con- 
sciousness already, for its “full dress” debates are 
conducted with unapproached knowledge and efliciency. 
But the truth is that the House of Lords is kept from 
any foolish policy of self-assertion by its very nature ; 
just because it does not depend upon any franchise it 
does not pretend to reflect exactly the opinion of the 
people. It offers its judgment and its experience for 
what they are worth—and they are frequently worth a 
great deal—-but for many years it has not attempted: to 
do more than act as a delaying force in doubtful issues. 
It astonishes us when people urge that a fully clected 
Upper House is the only democratic solution. Super- 
ficially, of course, there is point in that argument, but 


the 


—s 


House of Lords 


surely on deeper reflection it must be seen that to keep 
the House of Lords entirely different in character from, 
the House of Commons, so that the popular supremacy 
of the House of Commons is not really threatened, is 
the true democratic way. 

Besides, we are extremely fortunate in this country 
to have a class of men who by tradition give their 
services freely to national causes. The members of the 
House of Lords who really count have all been through 
a regular discipline in the House of Commons, in county 
work, in the Services, as Governors of Dominions, 
States and Colonies, and so on. America would be 
happy if she had such a body of experienced men ready 
and anxious to work for the public good. Mr. Roosevelt 
used to say that it was one of his ideals to build up 
such a caste of voluntary politicians and public servants 
as existed in Britain. The hereditary principle is illogical 
to-day, no doubt, but it relates us in an_ interesting 
way to the past, and above all “ it works.” On the 
other hand, the numbers of the House of Lords are 
unwieldy, and in a political emergency the cooler and 
more experienced men may be swamped by a whipping up 
of the “ backwoodsmen ” who are seldom seen in the 
House of Lords except on an occasion of great public 
excitement. The vote 
just when they would have done better to stay away, 


* backwoodsmen ” pour in to 
for on such occasions they are more likely to be the 
prey of prejudice than the followers of reason. 

As the House of Lords is constituted at present, 
Labour is badly treated. There are only about ten 
members who can be counted upon to vote for Labour, 
The provision that the Government of the day ean 
nominate temporary members to build up an Opposition 
is good, but it will need very careful handling to make it 
work fairly. The Lords Spiritual and the Law Lords are 
most desirable permanent members of the Upper House, but 
we should like to sce representatives of the Free Churches 
added. And why should not leaders of Roman Catho- 
licism and Judaism be 
might come to be nominated in any case by custom, 
but the matter ought not to be left to chance. Similarly, 
in our judgment, ought to be aid 
down for the the hereditary 
Peers who are to sit. No one ought to be able to say 
that they have been chosen capriciously. It 
surely be easy enough to fix some standard of public 
service. Another suggestion which seems to have escaped 
the Government is that among 
there should be a certain number representing the 


nominated ? Some of these 


regular rules 


choice or election of 


would 


nominated members 


Dominions. Dominion members would certainly not 
be “ reactionary,” and they might even be sympathetic 
towards Labour. 

We have written clsewhere about other points in the 
Government’s scheme. Here we have 
mainly with the personnel of the future Upper House, 
but one thing we must say in conclusion. We deeply 
regret that the Government have not mentioned the 
Referendum. The Referendum, or Poll of the People, 
is the final safeguard of democracy. It ensures that in 
every disputed case the will of the people shall prevail. 
With this safeguard in existence it would be a matter 
of comparative indifference if the Parliament Act was 
left untouched. Under the Referendum the Lords need 
never decide against a majority in the House of Commons. 


been coneerned 


They would only secure that the people should have the 


opportunity to decide for themselves. No reform can 


be complete without the Referendum, 
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Naval Limitation 


IGH hopes are rightly raised by the Naval 
Conference at Geneva, because it is inconceivable 
that the three great Naval Powers—-Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan—would have agreed to try 
to extend the good work of the Washington Conference 
if they had not meant to succeed. Mr. Bridgeman has 
Jet it be known that he had advised Mr. Baldwin to 
propose just such a Conference as is now sitting when 
when Mr. Coolidge anticipated him. 

The difficulties are, no doubt, great, but the fact 
that the three Powers want to drink more deeply of the 
Washington physic proves that it has agreed with them. 
The cynics have indeed been put to rout. They said 
that Mr. Hughes and Lord Balfour talked airy nonsense 
at Washington, and that nations which depended for 
their existence on naval strength would soon discover 
that they had been dreaming dreams and would come 
back to hard sense. Yet the Washington agreement in 
regard to capital ships has been honourably observed, 
and when Mr. Coolidge proposed that agreement should 
now be sought about other types of ships, both Great 
Britain and accepted the invitation with 
enthusiasm. The although it meets at 
Geneva, has, of course, nothing to do with the League 
of Nations. When Mr. Coolidge made his proposal last 
February some people thought that he must be trying 
to trip up the work of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference. The wisdom of Mr, 
(Coolidge, however, was soon proved. The Preparatory 
Commission failed to produce a scheme, for the simple 
reason that it was attempting too much in trying to 
compress a scheme of disarmament for all nations by 
land and sea into a formula. We do not despair of 
general disarmament, but in the meantime an agreement 
for naval limitation between the three strongest naval 
It cannot fail to help 


Japan 
Conference, 


Powers will be tremendous gain. 
the larger aspiration. 

When the Conference opened on Monday all the 
The alleged willing- 
submarines, 


three Powers produced proposals. 
ness of the United States to 
which were untouched at Washington in spite of the 
British endeavours, is something new. Another unex- 
pected thing was the welcome British proposal to reopen 
the question of capital ships—the subject dealt with 
and ostensibly disposed of at Washington. 

The chief points in the British plan are that the lives 
of capital ships should be extended from twenty to 
twenty-six years; that the maximum displacement 
of battleships should be reduced from 35,000 tons to 
30,000 tons, and the calibre of battleship guns from 
The lives of smaller vessels 
This proposal to 


abolish 


16 inches to 13.5 inches. 
would be correspondingly lengthened. 


The 


! REMARKABLE, indeed a heart-rending report * 
4 has just been by a small group of 
citizens on the housing conditions in Victoria Ward, 
Westminster. It is a sane and plain description of the 
shocking state of disease, destitution and filth existing 
close to us in dramatic juxtaposition to the houses of 
the rich and the buildings of great commercial enterprises. 
Its moderation makes the indictment doubly damning 
for us all. 


issued 





* Housing in Westminster. (Weardale Press, 26 Gordon Streets 


W.C. 1. Gratis.) 


increase the lives of ships has a happy shrewdness. It 
would mean putting off for six years the construction 
of British ships for replacement. For instance, in 
1931 two battleships will be due to be laid down. 
In ten years Great Britain would save about £42,000,000 
on construction. The maximum displacement for sub- 
marines would be 1,600 tons, and for destroyers 1,750 
tons. Britain also suggested that the displacement of 
cruisers shall be limited to 7,500 tons when the 
number of the present 10,000-ton cruisers has been 
fixed. 

The United States desires that the Washington ratio 
of strength in capital ships for herself, Britain and 
Japan (namc!y, 5—5—38) shall hold good for all types 
of vessel. She is ready for an indefinite limitation, but 
whatever limutation is agreed upon must be in the 
proper ratio. Japan, for her part, proposes a naval 
holiday. There would be no increase of naval strength 
for a fixed period, and all new building would be confined 
strictly to replacements. She exception, 
however, in the case of craft of small dimensions for 
purely defensive purposes. 

The British Admiralty objects, quite naturally, to 
the wholesale application of the 5—5—8 ratio, as the 
British problem is quite different from that of the 
United States. There are two respects in which it is 
different. First, the British Navy has to police an 
Empire of a range and intricacy to which the Dependencies 
and Protectorates of the United States offer no com- 
parison. Secondly, the British Navy has to watch the 
development in Europe of fleets of destroyers and sub- 
marines to which there is no parallel anywhere near 
American waters. Nations which rely almost entirely 
upon these smaller craft say that they do so purely 
for defence, but some of the latest submarines and 
destroyers have a range of action which makes them 
potential destroyers of commerce at a_ considerable 
distance from their bases. The trouble is that when 
Great Britain says that she needs a certain strength of 
cruisers and destroyers for these two reasons, she seems 
for all practical purposes to put the 5—5—8 ratio out 
of court. In order to maintain equality with us America 
would have actually to add greatly to her present 
strength of cruisers. We cannot help feeling, however, 
that America would never be so misguided as to build 
far beyond her needs. We could prove to her, perhaps, 
by concessions in other directions, that we have no 
sort of fear or jealousy of her. It is an axiom here 
that war with America is impossible. A risk? Yes, 
a risk, of course, in theory ; but one of those risks that 
are most safely accepted in order to avoid infinitely 
worse risks, 


makes an 


Slums of Westminster 


The difficulties of coping with congestion in the 
central areas in London are obvious, and we note that the 
authors of the pamphlet wisely say that no general 
statement can be made with regard to responsibility 
for the deplorable conditions which exist as between 
landlord and tenant. But the blot on our city is there, 
admitted by all who have studied the facts, and visible 
to anyone who will take a five minutes’ tour of inspection 
from Victoria Station. A great public effort is needed 
to bring about any improvement. In what direction 
shall the effort be made ? 
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The need is for light and more light. The Spectator under. our very. noses, within five minutes’ walk of - 
intends to illumine the conditions prevailing in the Buckingham Palace and the silver Thames, we cannot thi 
Victoria Ward, in the very heart of our Empire, with al! call ourselves civilized. The lack of foresight of our of 
the publicity it can focus on its miseries and silent fathers has caused much present suffering; and this en 
heroisms. Men and woren and children are living at age of iron, where the weak go to the wall, is responsible ' 
this moment in Ross Street, Ranelagh Road and other for more. But in the last resort it is we who are alive th 
courts and terraces in the back streets of Westminster in and who glory in the many-sided life of to-day on whon ine 
surroundings so foul that they are a public scandal. the responsibility falls. We have chosen our path, we the 
We would begin by noting that there are no public cannot go back on the industrial road of Western civiliza. th 
gardens or open spaces (with the exception of Ebury tion. Indeed, we would not do so. A true conception lik 
Square and a small garden on the Embankment) in the of Christianity and consequent co-operation betweey wa 
whole ward, and that out of 261 houses about which classes will, we believe, yield a richer harvest in human am 
statistics are available (and which were in no way hands than any of the crack-brained extremist doctrines up 
specially selected) it was found that 1,320 adults and of Communism. But slums such as these in the Victoria no 
514 children under fourteen years of age were living in Ward of Westminster are a menace to all that we hold fat 
1,359 rooms. In Aylesford Street the congestion is even most dear, and a proof of how incomplete is the expression M 
worse, for the average in that street is over two people of our Faith. Let us remember also that the Victoria Af 
to a room. Ward is only one of fifty cankers in London and that there ms 

Many families of six and seven are living in two rooms are a score of other cities equally diseased in these cla 
in tenement houses in a state of promiscuity and darkness islands. sti 
that cries shame on our civilization. In Gray’s Inn Court, To close our eyes to the facts, to compromise, to say : 
for instance, off Wilton Road, a man and his wife with that such and such has always been and must always be, sti 
four daughters, aged from 20 to 5 years, and a son aged 18, is easy, but most unchristian. Perhaps the poor are to th: 
are living in two rooms. In another two rooms in the blame as much as the rich. We need not eavil about St: 
same slum a grandmother, a man and his wife, three that. Laziness, an unrestricted birth-rate, lack of su 
girls and three boys are living in two rooms. A little education, would quickly convert a very Garden of 





Eden into a slum. Even so, the more educated and more 
fortunate members of the community must take the blame 
(as, indeed, they must pay the penalty in wasted taxes and 


imagination, if we care to exert it, will conjure up a 
picture of how these people are living at this moment. 
In two damp basement rooms in Alderney Street five 





people find their home. The boards in these rooms are insecurity) for the wretched condition of their fellow. 
laid on mud, without concrete foundation or ventilation. citizens. On the lowest grounds, it would be thoroughly I 
There is a bad smell from the manhole, the lid of which does good business to clear the slums and stamp out the fr¢ 
not fit properly. The sewer rats are so numerous that contagious disease of poverty (for that is what it is) as ex 
within twenty-four hours of laying a new board it was we would a leprosy. ral 
eaten through. The children are terrified of the rats and But how are we to lead these thousands in Westminster, at 
refuse to go to bed. One of the boys in this family these millions in England, out of darkness into light? m: 
has been in hospital suffering with nervous trouble and Great wrongs cannot be righted by words. But words ca 
has had dysentery. The mother has had pleurisy and are useful as a preliminary, by calling the attention of fo 
pneumonia two years in succession. Previously, the the public to the miserable state of affairs in our midst. th 
man’s parents lived and died in these basements, one The action to be taken must of necessity be drastic. an 
from pneumonia and the other from consumption. In One cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs. ch 
a basement in Morton Terrace live a porter and his wife But to believe that the omelette cannot be made, that da 
with their girls aged 10, 5, and 2} and a baby 1} years old. such a verminous huddling-together of human beings w 
Two of the children have had diphtheria and one now has must continue to exist (so different from the poverty th 

scarlet fever. The room is damp and dark, and almost of material possessions and the enrichment of the spirit 
under the street. possible in less complex communities), is nothing less th 
Such instances, say the authors of the report, could be than a denial of life. We can make London lovely th 
multiplied almost indefinitely. To publish such things, for its present inhabitants. We can so order our national ec 
knowing that they are true and that there is no quick affairs that Great Britain shall support its present Je 
and simple remedy, makes us burn with shame. Why population, if no more. And we who believe this, must m 
do we tolerate such breeding grounds for disease and make haste to prove it. It is no light undertaking, nec 
degeneracy ? Why, at whatever cost, do we not strike but if we set our hands to the task, courage and vision sy 
“a blow in the teeth of the wrong ” ? and guidance shall be surely given, and the former “ 
Certain it is that while we tolerate such plague spots things shall pass away. di 
Ny 
e * il 
The Week in Parliament h 
in 

FEXNUE refusal of the Labour Party to participate in introduction of a completely new feature would only 
the enquiry into methods of conciliation in industry confuse the issue. Moreover, legislation concerning af 
offered by the Minister of Labour last week, is not really conciliation in industry that was intimately connected th 
so unfortunate as it seemed. Sir Leslie Scott’s motive in with the Trade Unions Bill would stand little chance of b 
moving his arbitration clause was very understandable, success. The efficacy of such legislation is necessarily vi 
but the fact remains that the Trade Unions Bill is a Bill conditioned by the degree of good will with which it is de 
for the specific purpose of regulating the relationship received by Labour. But of the necessity both of an p 
between the unions and the community, and, with that inquiry, and of subsequent action on the part of the p 
object, of curtailing in certain respects the powers hitherto Government, in this sphere, there can be no doubt. “ 

enjoyed by the unions. Such it had better remain. Both It is earnestly to be hoped that when the Trade Unions 

the Government and the Labour Party are anxious that Bill becomes isolated as an Act, the Labour leaders will 
it should stand, and be judged, upon its merits, and the agree to co-operate in an inquiry of the character . 
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— 
suggested by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland. A gesture of 
this kind on their part, so far from jeopardizing the credit 
of the Labour Party in the country, would inevitably 
enhance it. 

Two important alterations were made to Clause 1 of 
the Trade Unions Bill on Tuesday. Mr. Oliver Stanley 
and Mr. T. J. O'Connor moved an amendment to omit 
the word “ calculated,” and after considerable discussion 
the Attorney-General agreed to substitute for it something 
like “ the natural consequences of which.” A provision 
was also inserted to make the continuance of proceedings, 
against any person charged under Clause 1 dependent 
upon the action of the Attorney-General. The House will 
not be sorry to see this Bill disappear amidst a final 
fanfare of trumpets on Thursday, when Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Churchill are expected to speak. 
After that a lengthy series of highly technical discussions 
may be expected upon some of the more controversial 
clauses of the Finance Bill, which is of great length and 
still greater complexity. 

I understand that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s health is 
still giving cause for some anxiety, although he is better 
than he was immediately after his return from the United 
States. Speculation continues as to the choice of his 
successor in the leadership of the Parliamentary Labour 


Party, should that become unfortunately necessary, and 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that it lies between 
Mr. Clynes, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Henderson, with slight 
odds on Mr. Henderson. 

The Government throw out 
upon matters which up to a few years ago would have 
been considered of epoch-making importance, with an 
air of happy abandon. Votes for flappers, the Trade 
Unions Bill, and the break with Russia were all unexpected 
and all announced without any warning, in the manner 
that the business of the week is announced on Thursdays, 
to a House which showed no signs of emotion. Similarly, 
when it occurred to Lord Cave in the House of Lords last 
Monday that a drastic reform of the Second Chamber was 
contemplated, no one appeared to be even faintly 
surprised. The Lord Chancellor dropped what ought to 
have been a bombshell in what has been wittily described 
by a contemporary as his best “‘ Now boys and girls ” 
manner, and caused not a ripple of excitement. 

A few members of the House of Commons have discussed 
the proposals, which, with the exception of the usual 
murmurs from the half-dozen poor “* Tory-democrats,” 
would appear to have elicited the gentle approval which 
is now accorded to all the actions of His Majesty's 
present advisers. WatTcuMAN, 


continues to decisions 


Saving Children’s Hearts 


' mid-winter we discussed the dread problem of 

rheumatism,* principal cause of the fact that deaths 
from heart disease in England and Wales considerably 
exceed a thousand every week. Rheumatic fever is a winter 
rather than a summer disease ; but its effects are dreadful 
at all seasons. We argued that the development of rheu- 
matic fever must be prevented by the removal of such 
causes as winter dampness in our poorer houses, leaky 
footgear, and diseased tonsils. We discussed the notable 
theory of “ focal infection,” especially naming the tonsils 
and the teeth, and summed up in brief thuswise: ‘“* No 
child should live in a damp house ; no child should sit in 
damp clothes; no child should be allowed to go about 
with chronie disease of the tonsils and teeth.” As regards 
the teeth, we have gone into the subject further. 

And now the time has come for more. Not yet can we 
thoroughly deal with the causes of 
rheumatic fever. Even if we were to comply at once and 
completely with the requirements which I laid down in 
January, there would, I fear, still be many cases of rheu- 
matic fever. We have no specific remedy, no antitoxin, 
nor product of German chemotherapy, like “606” for 
syphilis, or “ Bayer 205” for sleeping-sickness, or 
“plasmochin ” for malaria. The bacteriology of the 
disease is still obscure, and we can hope for little in the 
way of specific treatment until that is elucidated. What, 
then, are we to do about the shocking death-rate from 
heart disease, which leaves cven cancer and tuberculosis 


predisposing 


in the background ? 

The answer is that, by skilled nursing and supervision 
after the acute stage of these cases, we can very often avert 
the disastrous consequences which, once developed, are 
beyond all skill to relieve. We can save the young heart 
valves if we go the right way about it. And we are not 
Once again the Medical Research Council has 
From its recent authoritative 


doing so. 
placed us in its debt. 
pronouncement{ I quote the following paragraph, the 





——— 
*“ War Against Rheumatism,” January 22nd, 1927. 
7‘ Dental Hygiene,’ May 21st, 1927. 

* Medical Research Council : Special Report Series : 

Social Conditions and Acute Rheumatism. 

2s. 6d. net.) 


Child Life 
(HM, 


pa. stigation gs: 


Sistionery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 


substance of which should be familiar to every lover of 
children, every economist, every patriot in the land : 

“We do know well that the painful and crippling after-results 
of heart disease that follow the rheumatic infection in so many 
instances can be prevented or mitigated by propor rest and care. 
We know that practically every one of the children, over 700, 
included in this Report, like all the rest of their very numerous 
fellow sufferers, represents an urgent demand for prolonged, special 
and continuous treatment during a period of several months for 
the protection of the heart from damage, and that in the great 
majority of these cases this need has not been satisfied and, in the 
absence of proper organisation, could not be satisfied. This 
elementary demand, long ago obvious, is strengthened by facts 
brought out in this investigation, for if, as it appears, the diseasa 
tends to attack more than one member of tho family, this throws 
a greater burden on the mother, and makes home-treatment 
even more difficult than before in a poor home. The plain need fo 
organised after-care offers an urgent but soluble problem of pre 
ventive medicine, too long neglected, and every motive of humanity 
and wise economy should impel the community to provide this 
after-care as soon as possible.” 


My lifelong argument that we neglect the field of 
medical sociology finds fresh illustration here. The private 
doctor and the hospital stand and wait until the urgent 
and acute stage of some process of disaster reaches them 
for help. When that stage is over, the case goes its way 
usually to disaster. The young mother, almost moribund, 
enters the maternity hospital in the middle of the night ; 
the great specialist is summoned; Caesarean section is 
performed, and she or her child may or may not be 
Ante-natal care would have averted the whole 

Or, in the particular problem now under dis- 


saved. 
tragedy. 
cussion, after-care is lacking, as before-care was lacking 
in the obstetric case: and we have the deaths from 
heart disease to add to the deaths of young mothers in 
and following child-birth. The whole process, whether 
desirable like child-birth, or 
must be seen as a whole, and the hospital stage of it as a 
stage only, in its relation to the past and the future. We 
look through a chink at a moment and try to deal with 
that, forgetting that we were made with “ wide discourse, 
looking before and after.” 

The Invalid Children’s Aid Association has set itself to 
the noble task of saving these children’s hearts. Heaven 
be with “* Heartsease,”’ the new home at West Wickham, 
where this work is to be done when we learn how to spend 
There is no doubt about the facets. La New 


undesirable like disease, 


our money. 
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York and elsewhere in the United States they have been 
proved up to the hilt. Tens of thousands of children die 
in this country every year, who could be saved if we 
followed the American example. In the blessed air and 
light of the open country institutions have been estab- 
lished where heart specialists really worthy of the name, 
and skilled nurses, prescribe and supervise ordered rest 
and graduated exercise so that, in a few months, the 
inflamed valves settle down without the deformation 
which nothing thereafter can relieve, and the young heart 
is saved. I appeal here, as I have done elsewhere, to 
our great insurance companies for their help, notably in 
education of the public. The plain truth, ugly and deeply 
discreditable, is that, though we ought to have led the 
way, we have done nothing. We have not even imitated 
the Americans. Vast sums of money are being given and 
spent in expensive hospital treatment of established heart 
disease——by “great heart specialists ” so called—with 
entirely negligible results: whilst at a fraction of such 
cost the disease could be prevented. The public has not 
been informed. Some essential organ is surely lacking in 
the body politic that the distribution of such vital infor- 
mation should be left to the efforts of an individual or 
two, writing above a variety of pen-names, such as the 
present CRUSADER. 


“The Heavens are Telling” 


: i daily papers recently have been assisting the 

Sun with great enthusiasm in his latest venture 
at publicity. There is no excuse, even for the most 
vasual reader, for being ignorant of how, when, and 
where the Morning Darkness will occur. Owing, no doubt, 
to the skill of the Chicf Wizard of Wales, the shadow 
will strike this island at Criccieth, travel in a north- 
easterly direction, and leave at Hartlepool. Snowdon, 
Rhyl, Southport, Preston, Settle, Richmond, Darlington, 
and Stockton will be along the central line of the shadow, 
and will therefore have the best opportunity of observing 
the sinister event. Stockton will have the longest to 
make its records, for there the eclipse will last for 24°3 
seconds, an advantage of nearly three seconds over 
the towns of North Wales. It is only a short affair, 
but we must not grumble, for England has not been 
thus favoured since 1724, when the great astronomer 
Halley was alive to witness, and to record his impressions. 
“I forbear,” he said, “ to mention the Chill and Damp 
with which the Darkness of the Eclipse was attended, 
of which most Spectators were sensible and equally 
Judges: or the Concern that appear’d in all Sorts of 
Animals, Birds, Beasts, and Fishes upon the Extinction 
of the Sun, since ourselves could not behold it without 
some sense of Horror.” 

The longest period during which an eclipse can remain 
total is seven minutes—-a very impressive space of 
time for Nature’s reign of terror to endure. Two hundred 
years must pass, however, before we shall have so long 
a performance in this country. If that thought makes 
us impatient, let us remember that no total eclipse 
at all will touch Great Britain until 1999. The Spectator 
will then, no doubt, have something more conclusive 
to say on the matter, for by that time spectroscopic 
investigation will have made strides altogether beyond 
the reach of our present imagination. 

Questions arising from such study, however, become 
more and more removed from the interest and compre- 
hension of the laymen. The physicist and the chemist 
come more and more into the sunlight with their abstruse 
theories and calculations as to the nature, structure, 
and velocities of the various envelopes in which the 


_ 
—— ey 


core of the Sun is wrapped. Photosphere (the heart), 
chromosphere (the atmosphere), and corona (the Veiling 
nimbus)—each of these is a specialist’s heaven, a field 
for the erection of towering formulae that rival Babel, 
Those amateurs who are sufficiently patient and enthys- 
iastic may follow a little way and gain some small 
initiation into the mathematical Mystery. There jg 
the very shrine of the Delphic oracle, the secret of the 
strength of Apollo. 

We outsiders, however, may find much aesthetic 
and even mystic delight in watching the externals of 
these heavenly geometries. Signs, and shapes, and 
patterns are written in space through every fraction 
of a second of time, the absolute articulation of pure 
thought, God of Gods. We may recognize, with dreadful 
apprehension of rightness, a progression and continuity 
of gesture, and feed our minds upon the revelation of a 
universal signature. 

One of the most familiar forms in the manifestation 
of life is a spiral. We find it perfected in the most 
minute ocean shell, and in the vast universes of star- 
clusters about whose formations I wrote here some 
time ago. The water-spout, the maelstrom, the whirl 
of dust, the human aspiration, the growth of joy, all 
these are spirals, activities equated round their various 
poles of attraction. 
of the Sun, and trace its path over the Earth’s surface, 
we shall find that its fragment of a circle demands further 
exploration in the region of time. 

Such investigation has revealed the fact that eclipses 
have a geographical, a duration, and a 
relationship. That is to say, they occur in series, th 
members of cach series being of much the same duration 
and all having a geometrical relationship to each other 
in their deposition of shadow on the Earth. Roughly 
speaking, this formation of series is due to the fact 
that with the passage of 6,585} days 
years—the Sun, Moon, and Earth resume their positions 
in relation to each other. The Moon’s path resumes 
the same angle to the elliptie—the Sun-Earth plane. 
In consequence, at every period of 6,585} days eclipses 
occur under similar geometrical conditions. There is, 
however, one difference tin similarity. That odd third 
of a day means that the point of the Moon’s shadow- 
pencil will strike the Earth at 
one-third further round her circumference at each succeed: 
ing eclipse in the series. This threatens to become 
dull in reading, but it is not so in fact. In addition to 
this movement, the various families of eclipses have a 
northerly or southerly motion as the Moon rises or 
sinks on the spring-board of her orbit. As a combined 
result of these cireumstances—which I fear I have so 
clumsily explained—we find that each series of eclipses 
pencils a lovely spiral of shadows, closing to, or opening 
from, the Poles. Each stroke is like that made by a 
cat’s playful incurved paw as it dabs at a dangling ball 
of wool. 

All this, however, is food for the mind’s eye alone 
and during the event is banished by a more nerve: 
touching reality. The portal of hollow 
there in the sky, set in a dust-illumined glory which the 
physical eye dare not look upon. Slowly the senses 
suspect signs of change. The common air and light can 
no longer be taken for granted, for some treachery is at 
work, wrecking the familiar day. A kind of stupor 
creeps over the whole of life; colours dim, warmth 
chills, sounds disperse. We look up, 
disaster, and see, suddenly, a blunt snout snifling at the 
sun. Black with all the blackness of absolute negation 
of colour, it thrusts forward, eating away the gold. At 
list, all that is left of the sun is a thin crescent, whose 


If we examine our coming eclipse 
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tips are chipped and broken up into little beads. (These 
peads are called Bailey’s Beads after the man who first 
observed them.) Swiftly the crescent thins, and dis- 
solves, until the last bead vanishes, and the universe 
js shrouded in a premature death. A few stars stoop 
down, flickering, as though prospecting gods were 
lowering candle flames to test the poisonous air at the 
bottom of this well of darkness. Birds, beasts, winds, 
lapse into awed silence. Then slowly a bead reappears ; 
another; a thin streak ; a crescent of sultry fire widens 
and brightens, and the dark Beast, blunt snout turned 
about, is shaken off, and the world sighs, wakes, and 
bursts into traffic and song. 

Throughout the ages eclipses have haunted man. 
Hindus, Peruvians, Norsemen; all castes and colours 
make frantic efforts to dispel that evil charm of silence. 
The Peruvians used to beat dogs, provoking them to 
howl. The Vikings banged sword on shield, while the 
Chinese still sound bells, drums, gongs, and trays. I 
have no doubt, judging by our own feelings, that even 
we disillusioned and scientific people, when the twenty 
seconds’ silence comes, will sect up in our hearts a great 
din and clamour to convinee ourselves of our superior 
knowledge. 

Ricnarp Creren, 


Going to the Dogs 


TYMIE grass of the race-track glows a bright emerald 
| under its brilliant of lamps—a 

ribbon encircling an oval of dark turf where there is only 
The far side 
empty not because 


arch Juminous 
the dimness of a June twilight. and no stir. 
of the stadium is indistinct and empty 
London has been slow in welcoming its first clectric hare 
on the White City track, but only because to-night the 
races are not to be open to the public — and as one watches 
the dogs, lean, rippling, delicious creatures in their red 
and vellow and blue jackets, being walked to the starting- 
box by their trainers, it is casy to understand wherein 
the fascination of this new sport lies. It is a clean sport, 
of course, a sport without murder, and that counts for 
much; it also provides about as exciting and (relatively) 
harmless a medium for getting rid of one’s money as can 
he imagined, whilst treated simply as an entertainment 
it is as cheap as the cinema and much more healthy ; 
but there is something in it beyond all this, less casily 
defined, of which every onlooker must surely be aware 
—particularly when the races are run in the twilight, as 
they frequently must be, or at night. The whole thing 
is so astonishingly fantastic. 

This cannot, I think, be entirely due to the clement of 
novelty in the sport. A single greyhound going at full 
speed —that is, 
hour (the hare may go up to fifty)—is a very graceful 
sight, but six greyhounds going all out after a flying cloud 
of blue asteroids —for that is all one sees of the hare when 
it is on the far side of the track—is more than a graceful 
sight ; it is a thoroughly exhilarating one. If you have 
five shillings on Silver Arrow, or whatever the name of 
your particular fancy may be, it is a sight to held the 
attention as few spectacles can, whether in sport or in 


something well over thirty miles per 


anything else. 

The grevhounds themselves are in “a yelping of excite- 
ment from the time the first hum of their quarry’s 
machinery is audible till the lid of their subdivided mouse- 
trap flies up to release them. The hare, which has been 
backed out of its hole and sent for a preliminary run round 
the track, is rocking along on its rail like the Flying 
Scotsman by the time it flashes abreast of the starting- 
box, but it has hardly reached the control-tower twenty 









or so yards further on before six frantic, leaping forms, 
each a streak of bright colour with its distinguishing coat, 
are on its heels. If there are hurdles to be negotiated— 
and a greyhound takes a hurdle as a swallow skims over 
a housetop—the hare, being a thoroughly underhand 
creature in every way, flicks through a gate, which is 
closed immediately after its passage, and so gets home, 
as usual, length on length ahead of its pursuers. 

Once or twice, in the earlier races at Manchester, the 
hare was “ caught”; on one occasion the leading dog 
overtook it, snapped at it, and was hurt, as well as 
baffled at the animal’s indifference; in another race a 
dog had its leg broken by the bar on which the hare runs. 
These mishaps, however, were duc to faulty machinery, 
and, witha skilled electrical engineer in the control tower 
regulating the hare’s pace, are not likely to occur again. 
Except for quite unforeseen accidents, the only other way 
in which a race may be ruined is in the event of the dogs 
ceasing to take an interest in their quarry for some 
reason and—for, muzzled though they are, even so their 
lecth are not entirely uscless—starting to savage cach 
other instead ; but since the temper of a dog, if it is a 
well-bred dog, depends very largely on its trainer, savaging 
should not be much seen on efficiently run tracks. And, 
anyhow—1unless they enjoy the racing for its own sake, 
in which case an express tramear should do just as well 


as a stuffed hare-skin—greyhounds are surely proven 
idiots, For three years in America the best Irish-bred 


dogs have been chasing round five hundred yards of 
turf after a complete illusion, and there seems no reason 
to suppose that British dogs, whether in Edinburgh, 
Leeds, or London, will ever discover that 
wasting their time. 


they are 


The construction of a greyhound racing track is 
obviously a long and complicated business, but probably 
only a small minority of the thousands who watched 
London’s first races at the beginning of this weck realized 
how much time and patience had been spent beforchand 
in grading the dogs—that is, grouping them according to 
speed, so that the race would be a race. It is plainly 
futile to match a dog which takes 82 sces. to do the 
500 yards with another whose average time is 29 sees., 
but you cannot tell simply by looking at a dog whether 
it is going to be a champion or not, and even if you 
pay £150 for it, you cannot be sure that it will complete 
the course in less time than the £10, 33-second dogs 
take ; the animal may develop a cold at the last moment 
and thus become worse than useless as a starter. 

The electric hare (which, it should perhaps be explained, 
is simply an object moving along an clectric rail, and is 
in no way animated itself) has set up a new standard of 
speed —of sheer speed, untrammelled, without considcra- 
tion of nimbleness or quick-turning abilities 
hounds, so that a champion coursing dog would in all 
probability be a failure on the race-track ; but the chief 
points for breeding are still, I believe, very much as they 
always were. I shall not attempt to catalogue the 
points of a well-bred greyhound because I have never 
bred the beasts, and make my selections, when I go to 
and gencral 


in grey- 


the dogs, according to names, colours, 
but I notice that even the 
experts on form are not always entirely agreed on all 
issues. There was, for instance, the recent discussion 
about feet, which was opened by a writer who stated, 


appearance of slinkiness ; 


greyhound’s feet should be 
challenged by 


innocently enough, that a 
like a Immediately this was 
another writer, who preferred, he said, that all the best 
grevhounds should have feet like terriers’, and it was 
not until a third writer gently interpolated the news that 
since terriers’ feet should be like cats’ fect it all came to 


cat’s. 
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much the same thing that the second over-scrupulous 
expert was silenced. However, nobody can be expected 
to know all about a sport which is as yet only in its 
infancy. Let me admit that on the only occasion so 
far on which I selected a dog because of its apparently 
intelligent eyes, rat-like tail, snake-like neck, straight 
forelegs and deep chest (all good racing poimts) the 
animal had not even the ordinary wit to keep on the 
inside of the track, and finished a good second behind 
its fellows. On the other hand, when I chose a dog for 
its slinky look and rose-coloured coat, it finished with 
the best time of the evening. 

It is not possible to say whether London will take to 
this new sport with the wholeheartedness that the 
bookmakers would like to see, or even with the enthusiasm 
accorded to it by the jugged hare enthusiasts of the 
Midlands. ‘The sport was first tried out in Manchester 
because, as one of the promoters of the Greyhound Racing 
Association somewhat inadequately put it, “ Manchester 
was fond of dogs.” I think it would be quite logical to say 
that it has sueeceded in Manchester because Manchester is 
inordinately fond of gambling. London is more amused 
than anything else so far—has it not already nicknamed 
the queer, impossible creature, with its cocked-up legs 
and humorous face, the “ jugged hare” ?—and if any 
of the two hundred odd bookmakers who were present 
at the White City on Monday night took more than 
£20 he was certainly lucky. Again, who on carth but 
the dogged people of the Midlands would sit out on a 
streaming wet night, with none of the rose and gold 
glimmer of a fine summer twilight to make a fantastie 
picture of the track, simply to wateh an electrical 
absurdity making fools of a bedraggled pack of hounds ? 
I suppose that, as a matter of fact, the racing will be 
abandoned on wet nights, but it is as well to visualize 
the worst as well as the best. One can only reiterate, 
finally, that it is a clean sport, a great gamble, and a 
cheap and entirely fascinating entertainment under 
ideal weather conditions, 

Itamisi Maciaren, 


Music 


[Dixcuiterr Batter: “Tine Car. ’] 

Tit Southern Railway was responsible for a great disappoint- 
ment on the first night of the Diaghileff Ballet season at the 
Princes Theatre. A portion of the scenery for the new ballet, 
The Cat, did not conform to regulations, and therefore was not 
delivered. The work was produced on the second night, and 
I occupied the first five minutes speculating as to which part 
of the setting was the cause of the offence. I concluded that 
it was the curious device for the representation of Aphrodite, 
If it had been packed in a trunk, grave suspicion would have 
been aroused. : 

The production was received with great enthusiasm, the 
greater part of which was prompted by the excellent  per- 
formances of Mile. Alice Nikitina and M. Serge Lifar. The 
extreme competence of Lifar’s technique helped to turn the 
attention from the lack of unity in the conception, the story 
of which is Aesop's, the music Sauguet’s, and the choreography 
Balanchin’s. The setting is by Gabo and Persner. 

Jean Cocteau once said-—in his light way-— that musie is 
designed for a variety of functions : sometimes it serves as a 
tight-rope, sometimes as a race-horse, and sometimes as a 
chair. The music of this ballet is designed as a comfortable 
divan upon which the action can lie prone whenever the 
invention flags a little. The purpose is well carried out, for- 
tunately so, since M. Balanchin was found to be groping about 
in the cul-de-sac into which the Diaghileff Ballet ran a few 
years ago. The setting is a kind of Metropolis kitchen. 
Circles, segments, ellipses, and rectangles are arranged upon 
the stage with mysterious significance— made more mysterious 
by the use of tale and American leather. There is the finest 


—~ 
ee 


point of contact here with the story, seeing that it, too 
develops the theme of the vicious circle. At the end the 
Young Man dies a beautifully horizontal death, and his 
friends perform certain rites over his body, bringing in a 
complete set of geometrical instruments, as who should say 
“We will bury him with the things he loved the best.” 
Basin Maine, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From GENEVA, 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin, If you had been in Geneva this week you would haye 
suffered from the heat, a moist enervating heat with thunder 
in the air, but unfortunately never breaking out into a storm, 
It may have been the weather that gave the League Couneil 
its piano note. The Council has got through its business 
efliciently enough. The Secretariat always greases all wheels 
so thoroughly that no squeaks are ever heard. But it so hap- 
pened that what the Council had before it this time was for 
the most part good steady routine business, and all of that is so 
thoroughly worked over and combed out by some committee 
of experts beforehand that the Council has little to do but give 
its blessing to the conclusions thus foreshadowed. 

The Greek Refugee Settlement Loan is a case in point. The 
settlement scheme itself is one of the League’s best achieve. 
ments, The story of the placing of these homeless refugees 
from Anatolia in permanent abiding-places in Greece is packed 
with picturesque incidents —the story, for example, of the 
community that demanded to be settled on the top of a moun- 
tain because its ancestors had lived there some fifty generations 
before ; or the story of the migrating villagers who wanted a 
library built before a single house was erected, because the 
one thing they had brought there from Asia Minor was their 
family books. Politically the scheme has meant. stability, 
for the border country of Greek Macedonia, which was 43 per 
cent. Greek before the scheme began, is over 90 per cent. Greek 
to-day. But more refugees have come than were expected 
(the total will be at least 1,300,000) and a further loan is 
needed to provide for them, ‘The Council has just approved 
the general conditions and the loan will be issued in the 
autumn, to the amount of £9,000,000, one-third being for the 
completion of the settlement scheme, one-third to balance 
the budget up to date and give Greek public finance a new 
start, and one-third for the stabilization of the drachma. 

The Council, of course, lives in the midst of conferences, 
There is an Economic Conference just over and a Disarma- 
ment Conference just coming, or rather, as Sir Austen Cham 
berlain would prefer to put it more guardedly, coming sothe 
day. Both have been under discussion at the Council table 
and a marked feature in both cases has been the réle played 
by the German Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann. In the 
vase Of disarmament that was natural enough, for Germany 
was assured by the Allies that she was being disarmed in 
order that the rest of the world might be able to do likewise, 
and she is naturally impatient to see the other side of the contract 
~arried through. But the lead given by the German Govern- 
ment in endorsing unreservedly the conclusions of the recent 
Keonomic Conference, and the note of challenge to other 
nations to follow suit, came as something of a surprise. This 
whole-hearted acceptance of recommendations which declared 
inter alia that the time had coine for tariffs to move downward 
instead of upward was rather too much for the British Foreign 
Secretary to swallow, and he begged his German colleague— 
suceessfully—to modify his resolution on the subject and 
merely commend the conclusions of the Conference to the 
favourable consideration of Governments, without committing 
them to support of the resolutions. 

But a good many questions have been under discussion at 
Geneva that were never ventilated at the Council table of the 
League. There was Russia, there were the armament ques: 
tions still outstanding between Germany and the Allies, there 
was the dispute between Jugoslavia and Albania, which had 
resulted in a rupture of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. These matters, and possibly some others, were 
thrashed out by a select gathering of six Council members— 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, Dr, Stresemann, Signor 
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a 
sialoja, Viscount Ishii and M. Vandervelde-—who met in the 
j Jusion of Sir Austen Chamberlain's room at the Beau 
by . . 

or M. Briand’s at the The six issued com- 
and in the second of these styled themselves * the 


Rivage Bergues. 


muniques, 
Conference,” though the composition of that body was some- 
thing of a mystery. The Foreign Ministers of Poland and 
(zechoslovakia, for instance, who for geographical reasons 
might be supposed to have a special interest in the Russian 
problem, and as Locarno signatories to have some concern with 


Germany's fulfilment of the Treaty of Versailles, were not 
i ) : 


invited. 

However, the conversations no doubt had their value, par- 
ticularly as regards Russia. It has been extraordinarily hard 
for even the intelligent foreigner to realize that Great Britain 
has shot her bolt against Russia. and that she has no more to 
shoot. The air has been thick with sagacious expositions of 
come far-reaching 
directed mainly by Mr. Churchill, and a lot of nonsense about 
the “ united front,” which no one could define when it came 


anti-Russian campaign, conecived and 


to definitions, has been far too prevalent. Sir Austen Cham- 
ideas effectively, and his 
further action of any 


berlain was able to dispel these 
assurance that Great Britain had no 
kind in contemplation as regards Russia cleared the air con- 
siderably. particularly in the region of the German delegation’s 
had been seriously feared that Sir 
Stresemann a policy by no 


headquarters, where it 
Austen was about to press on Di 
means consistent with Germany's resolve to act as bridge 
and not as buffer, still less as spear-head. 

About Albania and Jugoslavia the less said the better. 
If the affairs of those two Balkan States could have been dis- 
cussed by the League Council as Balkan question 


they would have been. But a discussion on those lines, in 


a purely 


view of the Treaty of Tirana, would have been devoid of all 
situation is Italy, and no one at 
a controversy with Signor 


reality. ‘The crux of the 
Geneva is anxious to precipitate 
Mussolini. That may be a desirable state of things or an un- 
desirable, but it happens to be the fact, and Signor Mussolini 
himself no doubt realizes with satisfaction that it is the fact. 
And that. psychologically, becomes a still further factor in the 
situation. 

And now we are turning to the Naval Conferenec, which 
meets on League premises but rigidly other 
association with the League. It belongs to the three partici- 
pating Powers alone (with two others half-participating, or 
less than half, for they do no more than listen) and they are 
Japan is 


eschews any 


running the business on their own approved lines. 


here in foree and special correspondents who have not 
honoured the Council with their attentions have descended 
like locusts on the Conference. For those of us who * 
inthe French sense of that useful word. in the dramatic events 
of 1921 at Washington the 
tame affair. But they are none the less likely to bear fruit for 
that. And now that disarmament is on the whole in fashion 
it is permitted without reproach to subscribe to the modern 
slogan of Smaller Navies and Lower Taxes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; Your Geneva CORRESPONDENT. 


assisted,” 


meetings here seem a sober and 


A Letrer rroM FLORENCE. 
[To the Editon of the SrecTATOR.| 
Sin.--From the point of view of the tourist industry, 
which the welfare of the city of Florence largely depends, 
the winter season and the spring so far have been distinctly 
Last autumn alarmist articles in the foreign 
Press disseminated a quite lack of confidence 
in the peacefulness of Italy and scared away many of those 
after 
the all-too-rapid rise 
hotel prices for the 


upon 


disappointing. 
unjustified 
year for their 


who had hitherto returned here veat 


winter quarters, while more recently 
of the Italian currency has caused the 
British purse to soar to a level above those in France and 
None the less, the city obviously 
tide of prosperity due to industrial 
national enthusiasm for all kinds of productive work. 


Now is the season of exhibitions. and at least four of first- 


Switzerland. shares in 


the great peace and 


Class importance have been opened in the course of the last 
few weeks. A show of illustrated books of the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century at the Palazzo Vecchio. of paintings 
of the last fifty years at the Palazzo Pitti, of contemporary 
work by the young artists of the new Fascist Syndicate of 
Painters at the Accademia delle Belle Arti. and. above all, 


the Second International Exhibition of Modern Engravings 
at the Parterre of San Gallo. have added unusual attractions 
to the already overloaded programme of the visitor. 

The last in itself should be sufliciently interesting to attract 
collectors from all parts of the world. ‘The British section 
alone is worth the journey, for not less than a hundred of 
our best engravers are represented by three to five of their 
best works. A retrospective supplement, including many 
of the most characteristic etchings ef Whistler, Haden and 
Goff, enables the student to trace the English tradition 
among the living artists back to their immediate predecessors ; 
a splendid wall of eight great works of Brangwyn, a fine group 
of McBeys, sections devoted to Blampied, Muirhead Bone, 
Griggs. Winifred Austin. Elyse Lord and others make up 
together the full chord of its development. It seems to be 
gencrally admitted that work the British 
section is the best. The other sections generally centre 
round the work of some great artist of a former generation, 
The French, for instance. are 


in contemporary 


showing some fifty 
an equal number of Daumiers, and many 


Meryons, 
Forains, Legros 
and Bernards; the Spaniards have a magnifieent line of 
Goyas, consisting of over two hundred hitherto practically 
unknown works: the Klingers .- 


the Swedes a fine collection of Zorns, as well as some beautiful 


Germans a great many 


examples of Haagen; Japan is represented in two smalley 


rooms by the incomparable works of Utamaro. Hokusai. 
and other great artists of the last century. The Exhibition 


is beautifully housed and little 
advertised 

Next to the Exhibition of Engravings. perhaps the most 
important is that of the Fascist Tuscan Syndicate at the 
Academy. which contains the 
* advaneed ~ painters, including some fine pictures of Felice 
Carrena, Giannino Marchig. Silvio Polloni, Ardengo Soffici, 
Guido Ferroni, Gaetano Spinelli, Oreste Zuecoli and others. 
If there is little here that is the full achievement of an out- 
standing artist, vet there is surely much of promise, sincerity 
and originality. The Exhibition gives one the impression 
that the Italy are 
things directly for themselves with a vision freed from out- 


arranged, but only too 
abroad. 


work of the voung and more 


young painters of endeavouring to sec 
worn traditions, even though it be not always possible for 
others to see them as they do! Each of these exhibitions 
would be worth a considered article. but can be no more 
than mentioned in a letter as brief 

A growing feature in the social life of Florence is the number 
of intellectual and musical clubs and societies giving concerts 
and lectures throughout the 


as this. 


winter two or three times a 
week. 
a taste for lectures to waste the winter hours between tea 
and dinner. Literature, Architecture. Art. Philosophy have 
innumerable exponents who almost daily draw around them 
educated audiences in the pleasant lecture rooms of half-a- 
score of clubs and institutes. Fo music there 
are innumerable concerts throughout the winter when the 
best international musicians may be heard, while the opera 
steadily improves year by year. It reopens at the Politeama 
Fiorentina from February to May. and is gradually becoming 
an important Florentine asset. 

The Podesta is continuing its meritorious policy of restoring 
to their pristine beauty the facades of old palaces that suffered 
from the ruthless materialism of the last few generations. 
If he could as effectively control the noise of the blatant 
motor-horns he would indeed earn the gratitude of all lovers 
residence. But the 
asphalt roadways are an irresistible lure to the chauffeur, 
who seems to think it not inconsistent with his art and his 


There is indeed no excuse for anyone who has acquired 


lov ers of 


of Florence as a desirable city of 


manners to blast his way along the crowded. narrow streets 
with noises that are offensive half a mile away 

With its unrivalled art and antiquarian shops, its many 
admirable other 
jts classical and modern music, its mediaeval and futurist 


schools and opportunities for education, 


] 


pictures, its rich American hostesses. its “* universal aunts ’ 
and automatic telephones, Florence may look with confidence 
towards the future. Prices are already falling and will soon 
adjust themselves to the When 
this is accomplished finally the international scaremongers 


steadily rising currency. 
and detractors of the most efficient government in Europe 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN FLORENCE, 


will no longer be generally believed. 
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Country Life 


More Sree, Traps. 

Since writing some account of the inhuman prevalence of 
the steel trap in the West of England I have come upon yet 
more distressing evidence than before of the pain inflicted 
by the trappers on animals of all sorts and kinds. One 
member of a small group of sportsmen who preserve game 
in South Devon told me that last year only one pheasant 
in every five was in possession of both legs. This was the 
general average on his shoot, but the proportion of maimed 
birds was considerably higher even than this in shops where 
pheasants were bought. This would seem to indicate that 
the rabbit-trappers did some direct trade in birds as well as 
rabbits. Another sportsman in South Wales, who owns farms 
that were at one time populous with partridges, thinks that he 
has seen the last bird. There was one covey last year. This 
year he knows of no nesting pair. The neighbourhood is 
a favourite resort of snipe; and even these wild marsh- 
loving birds suffer. He shot one bird early this year which 
had lost both feet in a steel trap. 

* * * * 
LeGiess Birps. 

Nothing is safe. It is recognized as impossible to take a 
dog for a walk in the country unless it is led or kept strictly 
to heel. Certainly as large-a-proportion as a quarter of the 
cats in many villages limp and show ugly wounds. Some 
of them have been released by the trappers, some few have 
dragged themselves loose. The dogs are usually strong enough 
to escape, and if hopelessly caught do not as a rule wound 
themselves so badly. The fact is a little surprising considering 
the general superiority of the cat in nerve control. Foxes 
often escape, sometimes with the trap fixed to the leg. I 
know of one case where a part of the leg of a fox, that had 
presumably carried away the trap, fell off from decay. The 
animal was watched for a long ltimne, and in the sequel was 
shot, because being lame and unable to catch its most natural 
prey, the rat or the rabbit, it lived exclusively on poultry 
and birds’ eggs. 

Bo BS * * 

One trapper, who may have no assistant, will put down 
as many as twelve dozen traps. ‘The mere number absolutely 
prevents him fulfilling the regulation that every trap shall 
be visited within the twelve hours. More than this, he is 
almost certain to forget the whereabouts of all, and will 
therefore leave a certain number of victims to die of pain 
and hunger. It is, of course, against the law to set steel 
traps in the open; but over wide districts there i not so 
much as a pretence of observing the law. In one case that 
I know of seven open traps were found down one short 
hedgerow. Such traps may catch any bird, any animal 
the snipe or blackbird, the weasel or the fox, the kitten 
or the foxhound, The traffic is not small and local, not a 
partial abuse, but a widespread and open scandal, the talk 
of the country people, of villager and landowner and farmer, 
and everyone who keeps dog or cat. To permit its continuance 
as practised to-day is to condone cruelty and legalize con- 
tempt of law. The killed rabbits leave West Country stations 
in regular consignments that soon amount to tons from a 
single centre ; and almost all are caught in steel traps, of which 
a certain proportion have been set in the open, not within 
the mouth of the burrow. 

* # * a 
Wuere Hawks FLotvrisn, 

It was pleasant to discover in the West of England that 

in one respect the old ** balance of nature * has been restored. 


Though among mammals especially the so-called vermin 
have suffered cruelly—hare, fox, otter, stoat and weasel—- 


from trappers, the great birds are now as numerous as they 
used to be, perhaps more numerous. This increase, noticed 
chiefly on the Coast, extends far inland. Not a few buzzards 
are seen in Herefordshire, and the ravens nest in fair numbers 
in the same lovely county. The peregrines, which had been 
reduced at one time to a pair or two, are now quite common. 
I saw more within a week or two recently than I had seen 
for ten years ; and as for ravens, you could watch the young 
birds from the windows of an hotel on the north-west coast 


of Cornwall. At Newquay you may observe the feeding 
of the baby herring gull from a cliff top populous with y isitors « 
and at Ilfracombe a raven’s nest has been one of the popular 


sights. 
* * * * 


The evidence is less obvious, but I think that a good Many 
other species of the rarer birds, both big and small, are more 
numerous than they were: Montague Harriers, Hen Harriers 
kites, choughs, crossbills, woodlarks, and Dartford Warblers 
to go no further. By far the worst enemy is the collectoy, 
It is amazing what prices are given for less common eggs—g99 
and £40, for example, for some not extremely rare clutches, 
The unfortunate detail in the traffic is that the collectors get 
value on complete clutches—not on single eggs—and compete 
with one another to find clutches that have some little 
peculiarity or salience in the nature of the markings. The 
result is that a man is not content with even a dozen eggs of 
one species. Ile goes on trying to obtain other nestfuls which 
contain one more egg or vary in type in some small detail 
apparent only to the specialized oologist. Many oologists are 
of course ardent preservers ; but their ban is not so directed 
against the crime of taking and possessing protected clutches, 
if it is committed with sufficient secrecy. The greatest injury 
is done by those who continue their raids late in the year, 
when the birds have too little time to make a second nest. 

* * # %* 
ANIMALS IN ECLIPSEs. 

A good many strange examples are extant of the behaviour 
of animals during an eclipse of the sun, and it will be worth 
the while of observers to take special notes next week. Birds 
are astonishingly sensitive to light. If its house is darkened, 
the domestic hen so hurries to her perch that she is apt to 
bump into her neighbours, and cause no little disturbance, 
This is a cause of such confusion in some intensive houses 
that when the electric light is turned off a certain number of 
so-called ‘* moonlight burners ” left in order that th 
scurry to the perch may be less uncomfortably pronounced, 
But evidence is wanted on the point whether the celips 
affects animals for other reasons than the mere absence a 
They are said to show fears peculiar to 


are 


eeriness of the light. 

the occasion and to behave oddly. 

is told of many animals on the eve of an earthquake. 
* * * am 


The same sort of stories 


A Cuancep IHayser. 

More than one farmer, engaged in cutting his very thin 
crop of hay this year, has explicitly rejoiced in its insufl- 
ciency ; and the attitude is very significant of the chang 
Ilow loud were once the rejoicings over 
heavy crop and the lamentations over a light ; but to-day 
the fear of the labour bill is such that almost anything that 
means specd and the saving of the sum of work is welcomed. 
A rather light crop that can be cut one day and carried wit 
the minimum of teddering or forking or raking is now th 
ideal of a certain number of so-called producers. This year’ 
a good old word not used enough— is light becaw 


in farming ideals. 


** haysel ” 


of frost as well as drought. 
* * * * 
There are many stories, from “Enery “Omes downwards 


of the illiteracy of ostlers ; but no horsey man who ever livel 
can have much surpassed the Welwyn ostler whose account 
of two hundred or so years ago, has been recently unearthed 
The following is the bill :— 

OSTELER BIL. 


a * 
Osarfaday .. we os - 100 
Aforos ia af: i os 2 0 
Anaputimingin ara - * 6 
12 «6 


Even if we duly space the words, thus :—~os ‘arf a day; 4 
for os ; an’ a put ‘im in, ’gin—the translation is not altogethe 
easy. The new shorthand or speed writing, about which mu 
has been written recently. contains no crisper abbreviatit 
than the ostler’s writing of ‘* hay for horse.” 

W. Breacn Tomas. 
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Letters to 


THE MEANING OF THE IRISH 
KLECTION 


[To the Editor of the Srectrsxror.] 

Sin,—In your current “ Notes of the Week” you comment 
upon * the unhappy results of Proportional Representation ” 
in our recent Free State elections ; and then proceed to say, 
quite correctly, that “ the differences between the Government 
party and the Labour Party go too deep for working friend- 
ship.” Will you permit me (as a grateful student of the 
Spectator for more than thirty years) to indicate the inevitable 
implications of these comments ? 

The maximum support which the Labour Party obtained 
inany constituency was rather less than one-fifth of the votes 
pled. In the absence, therefore, of multi-member con- 
stituencies, and provision for minority representation (viz., the 
single transferable vote), not one representative of Labour 
interests would have been returned. Yet, by common consent, 
such development of parliamentary government as has taken 
place in the Free State is mainly attributable to the presence 
and activities of the Labour Party in the Dail—which is to 
say that in practice Proportional Representation has made 
parliamentary government possible during the past four or 
five fateful years. Do you really wish to see such a system 
abolished, with the inevitable altcrnative of driving organized 
Jabour to extra-parliamentary action—or to alliance with 
forces organized to annul the Treaty and lay violent hands 
upon the Constitution ? 

Your further criticisms of the proportional system are 
based upon the suggestions that it overtaxes the judgment 
of electors ; produces *‘ ambiguous ” and ‘* baffling *’ results ; 
and fails to provide a clear ** mandate” for any party. So 
far from justifying any of these objections the result of the 
recent elections may be claimed as a striking justification of 
Proportional Representation, more especially if the absence 
of settled party traditions, and the prevalence of inevitable 
dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the Treaty settlement, 
be taken into account. 

The simple and outstanding fact is that Proportional 
Representation enabled the electors to express, by an over- 
whelming vote, their determination to maintain the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty and, while doing so, also to indicate their desire 
for a definite modification in the attitude of the Executive 
Council towards the Representative Assembly. Upon the 
one hand the electors made clear their distaste for revolutionary 
tactics, and upon the other hand, their decision that parlia- 
mentary discussion is to be preferred to unchecked executive 
decisions. 

May I add that there are thousands of Irishmen of all 
parties to-day who feel deep gratitude to the late Lord 
Courtney of Penwith, and to his colleagues, to whose self- 
sacrificing efforts they owe the means which has enabled them 
to lay the foundations of their new State upon a basis of 
electoral justice, without which the growth of parliamentary 
institutions would have proved extremely difficult, if not 
entirely impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., K. A. Aston, 

Dublin. 


RABBIT TRAPPING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, —As one who has lived for the past twenty-six years in 
the West Country, I can completely endorse every word 
written by Sir William Beach Thomas in his article in your 
issue of June 18th. 

The cruelty occasioned by the use of steel traps is past 
ordinary imagination, and the screaming of trapped rabbits 
once heard can never be forgotten. I can testify that all kinds 
of birds, including woodcocks, owls and buzzards, to name 
only some of the more unlikely, are regularly caught, and 
every trapper I have known—and they are many—is out to 
catch every game bird he can. He can sell them for more than 
rabbits fetch, though the virtual disappearance of the partridge 
mM many counties, which Sir William Beach Thomas rightly 
deplores, is due more to the March trapping than anything 
else. I do not, of course, accuse the trapper of deliberately 


the Editor 


catching them at this season of the year. Sheep also I have 
often known caught, though that brings down the wrath of the 
farmer. Would that they cared equally for other kinds of 
animals and birds ! 

This indiscriminate catching of all and sundry is due to the 
illegal setting of traps in the open, a matter in which the police 
never interfere unless requested to. The R.S.P.C.A. inspectors 
are well aware of the cruclty involved, but only shrug their 
shoulders and say that their Society has invented a humane 
trap. It has; but the trap is singularly inefficient in com- 
parison with the steel gin, which is all that can be desired from 
a trapper’s point of view—cheap, simple, effective, and can be 
satisfactorily worked by almost anyone. 

As Sir W. Beach Thomas says, the only thing to do is to 
prohibit it by law, but it seems impossible to expect any vote- 
catching Government to do so, especially when compensation 
would—rightly, no doubt—have to be paid to the trappers 
for the loss ef their traps. The old-fashioned skill in using a 
wire, itself humane, as the rabbit is almost invariably caught 
round the neck and instantly strangled, has almost died out : 
moreover, wires are much more trouble to set effectively, and 
are of very little, if any, use on ploughed land or to protect 
crops of growing corn. 

I fear our Jarge industrial and town-bred population ave 
quite unaware of this disgraceful condition of affairs, and I 
hope the Spectator will lead its powerful influence to try to 
abolish what is, considering its magnitude, without any doubt, 
the worst cruelty in our midst,—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Ewe Rectory. kK. A. Beynon. 


COMING OF THE TOTALISATOR 

[To the Editor of the SprcTatTor.] 

Sir,—Mr. Marsham’s contribution is full of interest as showing 
the actual experience of one who is thoroughly familiar with 
the subject. Paras. (1) and (2) [in which Mr. Marsham showed 
that the installation of a totalisator need not necessarily be so 
expensive or complicated as is sometimes thought] remove 
to a large extent two of my objections to the installation of the 
machine. Para. (3) [in which it was said that the introduction 
of a totalisator does not prevent a backer backing his fancy 
with the bookmakers at any time] appears to assume that 
bookmakers are also to be on courses. But the great object of 
the totalisator is, I have always understood, to eliminate that 
class and to substitute for it a mechanical device. 

Mr. Marsham seems rather to miss the point of the objection 
that a “ backer never knows how he stands.” It is of course 
quite casy to see what are the approximate odds against your 
fancy when you take your ticket. But those odds have no 
bearing on the odds you will receive if your horse wins, and 
this is what you want to know. At all totalisators there will 
be found many observant seekers for information, and when an 
owner, trainer, or anyone likely to be followed with advantage 
takes a ticket a rush will follow on the same horse and auto- 
matically the odds shorten. 

It is pleasant to read a well-informed and temperate letter 
on this subject in attractive contrast to a previous communi- 
cation trom the gentleman whose experience is confined to New 


THE 


Zealand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MINDEN. 
[To the Editor of the Sercrstor.] 
Sir.—I have read with interest the correspondence in the 


Spectator on the totalisator. But I have seen no reference to 
the fact that the institution or apparatus, whichever it is, 
is in operation in England. 

At the last four race meetings I have attended, the 
totalisator has been in operation. The races I refer to were 
the point-to-point steeplechases of the hunts in one of the Home 
Counties, where the totalisator is in operation and is advertised 
as an attraction to the races in the local Press. One of my 
recollections of an afternoon this spring is hearing a heated 
argument among my young friends and relations: ‘* Shall we 
go to the * Tote’ or the * Bookies * ? 

If any of your readers who are specially interested in 
furthering the introduction of a rational means of betting 


” 
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will ask for information from the secretaries of the various 
hunts, I am sure they would obtain useful information.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

SEXAGENARIAN, 


THE PROPOSED GAELIC UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE HIGHLANDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Since the correspondence on this subject continues 
I should like to express my complete agreement with your 
original correspondent “ Highlander,” whose excellent letter 
appeared in your issue of May 28th. I, too, am a Gaelic- 
speaking Highlander, and at least as ardent a lover of the 
Gael, his history, traditions and achievements, as any of 
the “fashionable folk”? now engaged in fostering, Heaven 
bless the word! a language they do not understand and a 
literature of which, for most part, they are abysmally ignorant. 
Certainly their efforts, half comic, half tragic, are doing the 
Highlands and Highlanders no service. 

The letter of F. Marian MeNeill in last week’s Spectator 
is merely a piece of specious special pleading. This writer 
is, of course, weleome to Dr. Johnson’s opinions on chief- 
tainship and feudalism. Bluntly put, Highland feudalism 
meant serfdom for the people. When they protested or 
tried to better themselves they were harried, persecuted, 
treated as traitors to the chiefs and lords whose serfs they 
were. One recalls Sutherland Clearances and other beautiful 
instances of benevolent despotism. The result is the lament- 
able condition of the Highlands to-day. In our Colonies 
and in the United States, Highlanders prosper and make 
history ; in their own land they are gamekeepers and ghillies. 
More than a century ago a man of genius noting the trend 
of events put his sentiments into the mouth of one Beelzebub 
in an address to a Highland Lord :— 

“They and be damned, what right hae they 
To meat or sleep or light o’ day, 
Far less to riches, power or freedom, 
But what your lordship likes to gie them %’ 
The policy thus satirized was the policy that ruined the 
Highlands. 

American business men are likely to grin knowingly over 

F, Marian MeNeill’s compliments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Yer Anorner HIiGuianber. 
FOR UNIONIST 
PARTY 
[To the Editor of the Specrarvor.| 


THE OUTLOOK THE 


Sirn,—Confining myself to one point in your admirable article 
on this subject, I have for long urged that the title 


* Conservative ” should be dropped. We live in an increas 
ingly moving age; but surely *“ conservative” suggests 
standing still and general contentment, whereas the working 
man naturally wants to progress. 

‘The name * Unionist ” on the other hand, has a great deal 
in its favour: (a) the union of classes ; (6) the union of capital 
and labour ; and (¢) the union of the Empire. 

We have been singularly fortunate in our Prime Minister ; 
but one trembles to think of the prospects if certain “ less 
generous minded colleagues ” of a highly ambitious—in fact 
self-seeking—type are to attain still more strength.—-I am, 
Sir, &c., Cuaries Bricur. 

The Athenaeum, 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—Criticisms of the Communion Service, whether it be 
the present Service of 1662 or the proposed Service of 1927, 
are not always happy. Here, for instance, is what was written 
a generation or so ago by no fanatic but by one of the greatest 
theologians of the nineteenth century, Dr. Martineau. He 
wrote in Studies of Christianity (p. 51) about our present 
service :— 

“The office of Communion contains even stronger marks of 
the same sacerdotal superstitions; and, notwithstanding the 
Protestant. horror entertained of the mass, approaches it so nearly, 
thet no ingenuity can exhibit them in contrast.” 


Ii Martineau could write like that about the present Service, 





—— 





we need not be surprised that similar phrases arise troy, what 
the Bishop of Durham calls “the religious underworld” 
about the revised Service. Both attacks are wrong. but 
. . 7 a . . . ~ 6° 

there is less justification in that on the revised Service, Which 
is far nearer to the primitive type than the present one 

Perhaps the most striking vindication from such attacks 
of the new element in the revised Liturgy (the Invocation) 
is the witness of the General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland, which in 1928 published and authorized 
a Communion Service, the crucial part of which I subjoin 
by the side of the Invocation in the new Liturgy :-— : 
Revised PRAYER Book, 1927. 

** Hear us, O merciful Father, 
we most humbly beseech thee, 
and with thy Holy and Life-giv- 
ing Spirit vouchsafe to bless and 
sanctify both us and these thy 
gifts of Bread and Wine, that 
they may be unto us the Body 
and Blood of thy Son, our Sav- 
iour, Jesus Christ, to the end 
that we, receiving the same, may 
be strengthened and refreshed 
both in body and soul.” 


PRESBYTERIAN Form, 1923 

**And we most humbly ‘§ 
seech thee, O merciful Father 
to look upon us, as we : 
make that memorial of Thy 
Son’s most blessed Sacrifice 
which He hath commanded yx 
to make ; and send down Thy 
Holy Spirit to bless and cop. 
secrate these Thine own gifts 
of bread and wine which we ge 
before Thee, that the bread 
which we break may be unto 
us the Communion of the Body 
of Christ, and the cup which we 
bless the Communion of tho 
Blood of Christ; that we. 
receiving them, may by faith 
be made partakers of His 
body and blood, with all His 
benefits, to our spiritual nourish. 
ment and growth in grace, and 
to the glory of Thy most holy 
name.” ‘ 


do how 


The other phrases in the Presbyterian Form are also in 
the Revised Prayer Book, thus :—-* The memorial which }y 
hath willed us to make,” and ~*~ feed on him in your hearts 
by faith.’—-I am, Sir, &e., Percy Dearne, 

Kings College, London, 


[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.] 

Srr,-—-May I further trespass on your generosity for one 
last word ? Your reviewer inadvertently misrepresents me, 
The Sacrifice of the Mass appears to me to be emphasized 
in the new Canon. The doctrine of Purgatorial Progress js 
certainly implied in the Prayers for the Dead. It appear 
to be within the authority of the individual diocesan to 
permit the use of a tabernacle instead of an aumbry. But 
I did not suggest, nor could I suggest, that Benediction, or 
even the simpler Service of Devotions, is permissible unde 
the Reservation Rubrics. 

Your reviewer draws attention to the fact that the new 
Prayer Book is approved by “many who profess Broad 
Church and Liberal Evangelical principles.’ It is also the 
fact that it is approved by many who profess and call then- 
selves Anglo-Catholics.—I am, Sir, &c., 


20 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Stoney Dank, 


“SPARE THE OTTER” 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir, In reference to the letter of Mr. Henry B. Amos, I am 
sure all followers of otter hounds regret the death of a biteh 
otter or cubs in the breeding season, but it cannot always be 
avoided although hounds are frequently, and should always 
be, called off as soon as cubs are located. 

It should be remembered : (1) that otter hunting can only 
be carried on from the spring to the autumn when the wate! 
is not too cold for hounds to swim in for several hours at a 
time, and during the whole of this season cubs of various ages 
are found. (2) That otter hounds are invited to hunt various 
fishing waters such as the River Dee or Severn on the express 
stipulation that they kill the otters, otherwise the water would 
be given to some other hunt or the otters would be shot, 
trapped or exterminated in some other manner in defence of 
the fisheries. 

It is true enough that otters eat frogs and snails in marshy 
districts where watercourses are small, as may be seen by 
hounds taking the drag across country at full ery when the 
otter has been travelling and feeding the night before, but 
generally speaking otters feed on fish as their teeth well indi 
cate, and seldom leave the rivers where fish abound. If the 
holt in which otters are located contains young cubs the 
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hounds cannot always be got away in time; but Nature, in 
, measure, affords protection, as both mother and cubs at this 
time carry little scent and the mother, although she seldom 

far, invariably shows great resource and powers of 
gncealment sufficient at times to beat both huntsman and 
pounds. With dog otters it is different : although very 
resourceful they carry a good scent and travel up or down 
stream much further. 

(3) It should be remembered that otters, like other game 
animals, “‘owe their lives to their death” and have an 
infinitely better time of it than the average domestic beast or 
bird—a fighting chance at the finish in lieu of being horribly 
stuck in cold blood like a pig, sheep or bullock. 

(4) By their preservation for hunting, otters are far more 
common now than they were twenty years ago, and yet are 
much more frequently killed by hounds. As to huntsman and 
followers themselves, if they can only for the time being hunt 
with the hound and become as the hounds, they do in a measure 
get back to a phase of primitive nature and are infinitely 
improved thereby both in body and mind. 

(5) Finally, to make your correspondent’s letter of practical 
we I would suggest that the question of the best method for 
the protection of breeding otters and cubs be submitted by 
his association to the Association of Masters of Otter Hounds to 
consider the calling off of hounds immediately cubs are located 
and to avoid digging holts until the end of June, except to 
recover a terrier. It is generally when digging is resorted to 
before this time that cubs are accidentally destroyed.—I am, 
sir, &e., WYEMAN. 
SCHOOLBOY SPELLING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
§Sm.— Mr. Grenfell’s article on ** Schoolboy Spelling *’ interests 
me greatly, especially because a casual remark seems to 
support a theory I have long held: that, in general, girls 
sell better than boys. Such was the case in my own family 
and enough instances have come to my notice to confirm this 
impression. One question I should like to ask—do children 
taught by the phonetic method spell less correctly than others ? 
My experience is slight, but when I asked what happened 
when they reached tough and dough I was told these must be 
visualized. Why not visualize the lot, as I was taught 
sixty years ago, or by Mr. Grenfell’s admirable method ? 

My small grandson was being taught by the phonetic method ; 
when his father, a good linguist, heard this he remarked that 
German could be learned by that system, for so he had 
acquired it; French and Italian might be so learnt ; but English, 
emphatically, never, adding that attempting it with the 
child would delay learning to read. Another child of my 
acquaintance, taught by the pbonetic method, has just 
gone to a preparatory school where he is struggling to unlearn 
it in order that he may learn to spell correctly. 

I should like to be informed what advantage there is in 
learning to spell love, luv, when it is not so found in books 
the child must study.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bradlegh End, Ottery St. Mary. Frances Rost-Trove. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, In order to encourage accuracy in his boys, Mr. Grenfell 
introduces script writing (which is much too slow for use 
in everyday life), and reasserts the importance of dictionary 
spelling. 

In this matter he exhibits the popular intolerance of un- 
conventional spelling. To allow a boy to spell enough “ enuf” 
must be a very wicked thing to do, but it has always seemed 
to me a small matter as long as his meaning is clear. 

If, by some miracle, the English people decided to increase 
the usefulness of the English language by spelling it rationally, 
there would hardly be any question of boys having to learn 
to spell, and all the business of visual memory and trial and 
error methods of spelling would vanish. Mr. Grenfell would 
then have to rely on script writing to develop a * hungering 
and thirsting for accuracy.’ Surely, if his great idea is 
accuracy, every activity, whether it is doing or thinking, 
must bear some relation to it. 

As for spelling matches, I can imagine nothing more intrin- 
Sically valueless. If Mr. Grenfell could get ideas from his 
hoys, instead of words spelt according 4o authority, he would 
I am, Sir, &c., 

G. W. Newson, 


be spending their time more profitably. 
St. Peter's School, Eastbourne, 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Ediior of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In reply to your article on the humane slaughter of 


animals ; in your opening paragraph you mention that there 
are reforms much overdue on which instructed opinion 
agrees. To-day we are having reforms pushed upon us 
according to instruction. What we want is practical reform, 
and the method of carrying out reform should be left to the 
expert. We have too much interference with our industrial 
and political affairs by persons who are least acquainted with 
the facts. 

It is practical knowledge we want, not sentimentalists. 
Master butchers and slaughtermen seek to slaughter all animals 
as humanely as possible ; it is to their advantage to do se. 
The poleaxe is no more an instrument of torture than the 
killer provided by the R.S.P.C.A., and as you yourself admit, 
it is possible for the humane killer to miss its mark even 
when used by an expert. 

I should like to refer you to a national demonstration 
held at Birmingham. Experts were present at that demon- 
stration, all of whom spoke favourably of the poleaxe, and with 
regard to the quality of the meat slaughtered, the verdict 
was in favour of that killed by the poleaxe. A very small 
percentage of authorities have adopted by-law 9 (6) and that 
very much against the will of the butchers and slaughtermen, 
showing that the wiser counsel of the practical man has been 
ignored. 

I am confident that when a better and safer method is 
introduced for the slaughter of animals it will be welcomed 
by all who are engaged in the meat trade. The National 
Federation of Butchers, composed of practical men, men capable 
of looking after the interests of the trade, should be the 
authority or the advisers as to the best method of conducting 
one of the greatest trades in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. G. 

[We can only repeat what we wrote last week—Humane 
slaughter is a reform which is long overdue. Nothing said 
by our correspondent in his note causes us to modify our 
views. We are not sentimentalists, but facts speak for them- 
selves, and the humane-killer versus poleaxe controversy 
has been settled once for all in favour of the humane killer. 
Several of the most progressive countries in Europe use 
it almost exclusively.—Eb. Spectator.] 


MARRIAGE REFORM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—May I crave the hospitality of your columns in order 
to commend to your readers the aims and objects of the 
Marriage Reform League ? It is matter of common know ledge 
that the Divorce Commission recommended fifteen years ago 
that Desertion, Cruelty, Drunkenness, Insanity or Imprison- 
ment for Life should constitute a ground for an action for 
Divorce, and that Lord Buckmaster piloted a Bill through the 
House of Lords seven years ago to give effect to those Recom- 
mendations. The Bill, however, failed to pass the 
Commons. The result of this culpable failure is that tens of 
thousands of frustrated marriages are inflicting unspeakable 
sufferings on victims of our existing barbarous marriage law, 
and that the practice of “ living in sin” is rapidly growing in 
every rank of society to the gross disrepute of the law. 

The time has come when a renewed attempt should be made 
to remove this blot on our law, and the Council! of the Marriage 
Reform League invite the assistance of your readers in their 
efforts towards this desirable end.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. F. Gerkte-Coss, D.D., Chairman of the Council, 

Marriage Reform League, 

26 Drayton Court, S.W. 10. 


WANTED: A FOURTH PARTY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin, What Mr. B. Ifor Evans and others of a similar mind 
should do—believing in first things first I have no doubt— 
is to make it possible for the electors, irrespective of party, 
to be able not merely to register their opinions at the ballot 


box, but to see also that representation follows as a natural 
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sequence. A majority on the floor of the House but with a 

minority of support in the country does not make for healthy 

polities. [ am, Sir, &e., Jack A, CLARK. 
16 Winchester Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 


THE BALLIOL PLAYERS’ TOUR 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, Perhaps some of the following information might be 
of interest to your readers. The Balliol Players (undergrad- 
uates from Balliol College, Oxford) are starting their tour in 
the South-Western Counties on June 30th. In 1924 they 
acted a translation of the Oresteia of Aeschylus, and last year 
of Euripides’ Hippolytus: the play chosen for this year is 
Euripides’ Iphigencia in Aulis in Dr. Way's translation in 
the Loeb Classical Library. 

As before, the performances will be in the open air; and the 
music, dresses, and production are done entirely by members 
of the company. The whole tour is as follows :— 

June 30th, Cheltenham, Charlton Park; July Ist, Bath, 
Royal Victoria Park ; July 2nd, Wells, The Palace Gardens ; 
4th, Glastonbury, Chalice Well; July 5th, Sherborne, The 
Castle Ruins; July 6th, Dorchester, Wollaston House 
(also a private performance to Mr. Thomas Hardy); July 
7th, Corfe Castle, afternoon and evening performances ; July 
8th, Bournemouth, Horseshoe Common ; July 9th, Salisbury, 
St. Edmund's College; July 11th, Marlborough College.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Artnur MANN, 
Manager for the Balliol Players. 
Balliol College, Oxford, 


ENGLISH APPLIED ART IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,-- It is far less widely known than it should be that, owing 
to the initiative of the Design and Industries Association, 
and without any Government support or encouragement, 
there is a section of English modern applied art at the European 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts at the Neues Grassi Museum 
at Leipzig. 

The Exhibition remains open until September 10th, and 
those who are interested in applied art would find it worth 
their while to visit Leipzig some time during the summer. 
The other countries represented, apart from England and 
Germany, are Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Holland, 
Austria, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

The Exhibition is essentially modern ; there is nothing on 
view that has not been made since 1918. In the English 
section there are 116 exhibitors, the largest groups being 
pottery and textiles. Curiously enough, the exhibit that 
interested the Germans most was that of the delightful gloves 
shown by Messrs. D. Power & Sons, Ltd. 

For further particulars, anyone interested should write to 
the Design and Industries Association, 6 Queen Square, 
W.C. 1.- Iam, Sir, &e., 

WINIeRIDE WRENCH. 

The Town Crier, 

73 Church Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


THE HABITS OF WATER MOCCASINS 

{To the Editor of the Srvcravor.} 
Sin, - The bite of the common water moccasin of our Eastern 
Virginia ponds and strezms is not poisonous to man. The 
snake is none the less viewed with deep suspicion, if not actual 
dread, by the majority of the country folk, especially the 
negroes. It is ugly and extremely active, and vicious in its 
attack upon its prey. In spite of these characteristics its life 
is a precarious one and is far from being that of a master of its 
surroundings. 

The following observations were gathered from my fishing 
friends. Mr. L. of Louisa Co., Va., one June morning provided 
himself with a fishing pole and a frying pan and betook himself 
to the banks of a small stream to enjoy the pleasures of an 
al fresco lunch of which fish were to be the pitce de résistance. 
Fortune favoured him and by midday he had caught several 
fine pike. He selected the largest and proceeded to dress it. 
While doing so he discovered, coiled in its stomach, a water 
moccasin. Never since has he been persuaded that pike is 





— 


a 


an edible fish. Mr. L. Christian, of Richmond, Virginia. an 
ardent fisherman and microscopist, one day noticed near the 
bank of an otherwise still pond not far from Providence Forge 
Virginia, a considerable local churning up of the surface of the 
water. His curiosity prompted him to investigate, The 
disturbance was due to the efforts of a large moceasin to bring 
to the shore an equally large eel, which resisted to its uttermost 
As the struggle progressed Mr. C. noticed that gradually the 
ecl came nearer and nearer the bank. When they reached the 
edge of the mud the snake suddenly wrapped his tail around 
a bush, drew the cel ashore and proceeded to swallow it, 
Mr. L. S. Strauss, of Richmond, Virginia, was one day watching 
the ascent of innumerable small eels up the face of the stone 
dam which holds back the waters of the pond in the grounds of 
the Lakeside Country Club. Suddenly his eyes fell upon q 
large moceasin lying on a flat stone below the dam. The 
moccasin. whose middle was much distended, when approached 
was loath to move. It was killed, and the distension proved 
to be caused by a mass of cels which had been selected from the 
many migrating inte the pond above. 

The moccasin is a superb fisherman. He dives into the wate 
from the limb ef an overhanging bush, seizes his prey with his 
teeth and carries it ashore, where it is swallowed. Not always, 
however, does the snake escape unscathed from the struggle, 
Mr. Roland Norman, of King and Queen County, Virginia, 
was walking along the edge of a fishing pond not far from his 
home when he noticed near the shore a feeble movement in 
the water. This was caused by the tail of a catfish whos 
head and body beyond the lateral fins had been swallowed bya 
Jarge moccasin. The snake was dead ; the resisting catfish had 
spread his fins, which had pierced on either side the throatof 
the snake. This had prevented the further swallowing of the 
fish. Mr. Norman pulled the pair ashore and released the fish, 
which swam away. 

A moccasin seems to swallow a frog head first or hind legs 
first, indifferently. Thus * the twinkling black eyes” of a 
toad may be almost the last view one obtains as it disappears 
down the throat of a snake or but this is a story that 
deserves a paragraph to itself. 

1 had often heard in my boyhood of a horned snake, but it 
was like the purple cow: I never thought to see one. By th 
banks of the beautiful little Dee River in the Muskoka country 
of Canada I was walking one afternoon when my eyes beheld 
in the grass an cighteen-inch-long snake, from either side of 
whose head protruded a two-tined horn an inch long—my 
horned snake at last! I struck it with my walking stick. As 
I did so there backed out of the snake’s mouth a water frog, 
whose long toes were my horns. 

The scene of my last story was one of the narrow canals 
which serve to drain the low grounds of Meadowville. Virginia. 
Mr. X was fishing there, using carth worms for bait. He 
caught a small fish and for some unaccountable reason, without 
removing the hook from the fish’s throat, cut off about two 
feet of the line and, tying it to an overhanging, swinging limb, 
left it. Some hours later he returned to find the water under 
the limb violently agitated. Examination showed that a 
moccasin had swallowed the fish which the hook firmly held 
Again, for no definite reason, he left the live snake to its fate 
Passing the spot the next day he noticed that the end of the 
limb was now drawn down into the water. Taking hold of 
the line he drew it upwards to find that a large turtle hed 
swallowed the snake, and incidentally the fish and the hook. 
This story serves to illustrate the struggle for existence as it 
is being daily carried out in the warm waters of our Kastera 
Virginia. I am, Sir, &e., JouN DUNN. 

411 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


CARAVAN HOLIDAYS 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sin.— In your last Travel Notes (1 think in April) you asked 
readers who had caravanned to write concerning theif 
experiences ; hence this letter. 

Although I had for many years enjoyed camping life in 
various forms, I had had only one short experience of 
caravanning until March of this year, when I acquired 4 
four-berth ** Uplands’ motor caravan, mounted on a tom 
“Ford” chassis. Since that time my wife, daughter and 
myself generally with a friend to occupy the fourth berth— 
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have spent each weck-end (lengthened when mundane affairs 
rmitted) in little tours from London, with the result that 
yur knowledge of the byways of the Home Counties has been 
greatly enlarged, and we are now all most enthusiastic 
amateur gypsies, for whom the week-end has come to mean 
4 glorious release from the trammels of over-civilization, 
without any surrender of its decencies and comforts. 

To put first things first. I, who started on my little 
(Odyssey @ nervous “ crock,” to whom the task of driving the 
van out of town was a nightmare in advance, am now as 
ft as any man need wish to be, with all ti energy which 
a normal eighteen hours a day of fairly strenuous life calls 
for. Then, too, as I back over the weeks. IT realize 
that I have never shared so intimately in the wonder of 


look 


spring as I have this year. 
We have gained a _ great 
invariably pleasant—-of our fellow-man. 


knowledge -- almost 


Wherever we have 


deal of 


gne we have met with the greatest hospitality. and 
made many friends whom we hope to meet again. Truc, 
we have done what lay in us to deserve our reception : first, 


py never taking up a pitch until we had sought and gained 
permission to do so, and, of course, offered payment except 
in cases Where it would have been tactless to do so ; second, 
by remembering that we were guests. with guests’ responsi- 
bilities ; and last—and very important, this-—by clearing 
up scrupulously before departing. In our experience, 
following out these simple rules. and a friendly attitude 
generally, has secured us, not only a hospitable reception, 
but a warm invitation to come again. 
Country folk, we find, are invariably 
van and its appointments, and reams could be written on 
the many interesting people. ranging all through the social 
scale. to whom it has served for an introduction, and into 
whose lives we have permitted a peep. Peers and 
peasants, tinkers and tramps, and many others of high and 


interested in the 


been 


low degree have smoked a cigarette or dipped into the 
tobacco-jar over a chat, and enriched our gallery of 
reminiscences. 

To any of your readers who are thinking of caravan 


holidays. IT would recommend affiliation with the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain (secretary. Mr. J. Harris Stone, 28 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2) and the Camping Club of 
G.B. and I., 1 Princeton Street. Bedford Row. W.C.1. Both 
have lists of suitable which are at the 
disposal of members, and offer other advantages also. — 
Iam, Sir, &e.., STEPHEN H. MorGan. 

15 Coleridge Walk, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11. 


camping-places 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sin,—The summer weather is causing of us to think 
of holidays spent in the open air by the sea or on the 
moor. No one is looking forward more cagerly to leaving the 
crowded streets and heat of London than the members of 
the Boys’ Brigade who for fifty-one weeks of the year live 
and work in this great city and who during the remaining week 
hope to experience all the joys of open-air life in a B.B. camp. 

The Boys’ Brigade is the pioneer organization for boys, 
and has a record of forty-four years’ uninterrupted work for 
the well-being of the boyhood of the nation. During the 
present year the Boys’ Lite Brigade has become united with 
the senior organization and the total strength is now 100,000 
boys. It is estimated that 30,000 boys will attend camp during 
the year, and this number will be largely increased if funds 
are forthcoming to augment the boys’ payments. 

During the winter months the boys receive training in 
drill and discipline, physical training, ambulance work and 
religious instruction. The whole scheme is the development 
of boys—in mind and body—-to make them good Christians 
and good citizens. The climax of the year’s work is reached 
when the boys have the benefit of a holiday amid the healthy 
Surroundings of a well-managed camp. ; 
, The Boys’ Brigade has never made any large appeal for 
unds ; 


most 


their training. are taught to pay a fair proportion of the 
cost of all the brigade has to offer. The summer camp, which 
costs roughly 30s. per boy, is. however, a heavy item, and we 
appeal to your readers to help the boys of London to experience 


it is largely self-supporting and the boys, as part of 


for one week in the year all that this holiday in the open air 
under the best possible conditions means. Each member of 
the public who contributes £1 will have the satisfaction of 
enabling at least two boys to attend camp. 

This appeal has the cordial approval of H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, Honorary President, the Boys’ Brigade, 
who hopes that it will meet with an immediate and generous 
response. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Honorsry 
London Treesurer or the London Secretary, the Boys’ Brigace, 
Abbey House, Victoria Strect, S.W.1, and cheques should be 
crossed ** National Provincial Bank, Ltd.’’—We are, Sir, &c., 

W. Joynson-Hicxs, Honorary President 
London Council ; JAMES DrEvonsuiRE, President 


London Council; A. F. Buxton, Honorary 
Treasurer London Council: N. A. Lewis, 
London Secretary. 

Abbey House, Victoria Street, SW. 1. 

HOLIDAYS FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


| To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Sir, —I appeal once more to the readers of the Spectator to 
support the Women’s Holiday Fund (started in 1879) in their 
work of sending tired London women workers for a short 
respite from their dull and strenuous lives into fresh air and 
cheerful surroundings in the country or by the sea. We now 
have our own Home for Mothers and Babies at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, which has proved a great success, and the letters of 
grateful appreciation from some of the mothers would touch 
the hardest hearts. 

Some of those whom we send away have never been out 
of London, some * had a holiday ten years ago.” and so on. 
All pay as much as they can afford, and we make up the 
amount needed for railway fares and payments to landladies 
or homes; and all the arrangements about travelling and 
lodgings are carried out in our oflice. 

Three pounds will give one woman two weeks’ holiday, 
and £3 10s. provides for the same period for a woman and her 
baby. Thus a sum which meets about two days’ expenses 
of the frequent holidays that many of the more favoured 
classes are able to take, will give two weeks’ rest and enjoy- 
ment to their poorer sisters. Donations and subscriptions 
will be most thankfully acknowledged by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 
8 Ashley Place, S.W. 1; or by Miss Cooper, Sec. W.ILF., 76 
Denison House, Vauxhal! Bridge Road, S.W.1.—1 am, Sir, 
&e., 

Henen A. POWNALL 
(Chairman, Ex, Com. W.ILF.). 


Poetry 
A Farewell 


Tux morning wakes across the fields this day that Tmust go, 


Washing with gold the mist-grey skies, and the grey tors 


below, 
Where the white fingers of a stream are raised to catch the 


glow. 


Next vear I shall not sec the Spring dawn on the English 


shires, 
Nor gorse that flings its flames across the hills like beacon 


fires, 
Nor find the foxgloves in the vales like little village spires. 


Those alien trees and stranger grass upon that waiting 


shore 

How will they look ? 
once more 

Are crowned with may, and never broke a fairer Spring 


Ah! All I know~-the Devon trees 


before. 
Oh wild, wild roses drenched in dew, and sweet with sun 
and rain, 
Shall [ not find you reaching arms in every little lane, 
’ 


Reminding me of England's rose until I come again : 


fAAnsORIE WILSON. 
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Messrs. Joun Murray send us Thoughts on the Drink Question, 
by “An Ordinary Man” (price 1s.), which have already 
appeared in our columns, and therefore need no further com- 
mendation to our readers. While our policy may not coincide 
with that of “ An Ordinary Man,” his views are worthy of 
careful attention and his exposition of them is a pleasure 
to read, whether we agree o net. 
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Miss Trevelyan’s Newdigate Prize poem, Julia (Blackwell, 
2s.), tells how the body of Julia, daughter of Claudius, a 
beautiful girl of fifteen, was discovered in the fifteenth century 
by some workmen digging on the Appian Way. Pilgrims 
came from over all Rome to sce her beauty :— 

“. . . of a world new-born 
To joy. All exquisite and simple things 
Pulse with her life. The blinding foam, wind-driven 
In showers on lonely headlands, glistens yet 
More brightly for the candour of her brow.” 

And at last, to her desolate tomb (for the Pope had Julia buried 
secretly, fearing this new cult of a heathen corpse) comes a 
peasant boy, who weeps by her pillaged sarcophagus and hears 
a voice sing to him :— 
‘“* Weep not, in one soft noontide shower 

There shine all suns that ever set. 

Weep not for youth's sweet morning hour, 

The ripening corn knows no regret.” 
Miss Trevelyan’s verse shows promise and power, and a 
sweep of diction none too common in modern poetry. 

* * * * 

That maceration is not confined to the monks of mediaeval 
times is one of the interesting points in Dom Louis Gougaud’s 
Devotional and Ascetic Practices of the Middle Ages (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 5s.), for he cites the instance of 
Fr. William Doyle, S.J., who recently immersed himself in 
cold water at two in the morning on a nig’tt in early spring. 
Floggings, immersions, fastings, death-bed clothing are all 
interesting chapters, but the most remarkable pages in this 
learned and fully annotated work are those dealing with the 
attitudes of prayer employed throughout the centuries of 
Christendom. Our present gesture of joined hands dates 
from about the twelfth century only : before the ninth it was 
never employed. It appears to originate from a juridical act 
of homage on the granting of a fief, when the vassal put his 
hands in those of his lord and swore fealty. 

* * * x 

Senorita Lili de Alvarez was probably the third best woman 
lawn tennis player in the world until recently, when she was 
defeated by the young South African “ star.” And it is still 
safe to say that there is no more exquisite figure on the lawn 
tennis courts. Her Modern Lawn Tennis (John Lane, 3s. 6d.) 
contains more than a dozen delightful photographs of the 
seforita in action. She emphasizes the need of balance, 
follow through, courage in the back-hand stroke, and, above all 
(this, perhaps, is what most merits attention), she urges on 
the learner the necessity for enjoying the game. Men as well 
as women players are strongly advised to read this book : the 
* rabbit” will find it useful and so will the Wimbledon aspirant. 

* * * * 

Mr. Dorsey’s new book, The Nature of Man, is perhaps 
something of a disappointment, although the amount of 
information he has compressed into a hundred pages would 
sullice to enable us to reeommend the book, if only as a four de 
force. We cannot follow the author always, for he seems some- 
times to be running a race with time and unable to stop to fill 
in the gaps in his reasoning—as, for instance, when he says 
that fine arts, ethics, literature, moral values, intellectual 
pursuits, &c., are all on a par with fashions in hats and tastes 
in ties. We suggest to Mr. Dorsey, not without diflidence, that 
he is entirely wrong. This book is not up to the level of Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings, but it is decidedly worth reading. 

* * * * 

The vehement colours of the jacket of Suxilter’s Gold, 
translated from the French of M. Blaise Cendrars by Henry 
Stuart Longan (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), hit us—they are meant 
to do so-—as shrewd a blow mentally as do the wocd-blocks 
in colour, the vignettes, and staceato sentences of the letter- 
press. As we become indurated to the bluff and breathless 





This Week’s Books 


——. 


<<< 


paragraphs and truncated sentences, and solitary nouns let 
off like cannon-shots, we become aware that they do achieve 
their object, which was to tell the story, glad, and bad, and 
mad, of the discoverer of California and its goldfields, Johann 
August Sutter. It was New Helvetia at first, for he blazed 
his trail from Switzerland, and it was all his, and he became 
rich beyond any dreams of avarice—the first multi-millionaire, 
without the power to realize a dollar of his wealth. For tie 
rush of gold-diggers from all the world settled like wasps on 
his hardly found and hardly won honey, and stung him 
penniless out of all. Then came law-suits at Washington, aj 
won, only the Central Court was powerless to enforce jts 
findings on a population of desperadves. Sutter was given the 
empty title of General and an indemnity, but the lawyers ate 
it all up and we are left gasping—as the book intends us to 
gasp—with the poor half-demented Sutter sitting on the 
Capitol steps, the sport now of the Washington newsboys, 
who yell to him that Congress has given a final decision in hig 
favour when Congress is not even sitting. The old man— 
he was a Moravian and had peace in his soul—died of joy 
at the false news that his suit would be enforced. That was 
in 1880. His descendants have abandoned his claims. The 
succession is still open. ‘ Who wants gold?” The author 
was right to add three notes of interrogation. 
* * * % 

We are much impressed by the little sixpenny pamphlet, 
Natural Science in Adult Education, which the Stationery 
Office has just issued. It is a report by the very competent 
laymen on the Adult Education Committee of the Board of 
Education, who are striving to make better provision for 
the many grown-up people who want to repair the defects 
of their schooling. The Committee finds that, while such 
people attend serious courses in literature, musie and the 
drama and economics, they are by no means so eager as 
they once were to study natural science. Lecturers of the 
right kind are searce; too many scientists are narrow 
specialists. It is not always casy to arrange for the simplest 
experiments. Scientific terminology is alarming, even to the 
well educated. But the Committee thinks that these difli- 
culties can be and ought to.be overcome. Science is a 
humane study. It disciplines the mind. It gives a fuller 
significance to nature. Its practical importance is ever 
increasing. If we could all approach our controversies in a 
scientific spirit, what a very much happier world this 
would be! 

* * * * 

In a country of magnificent distances (Canada is as large as 
Europe), when a regiment’s members must of necessity be 
widely scattered, no better means can be found of maintaining 
esprit de corps than putting its history into a book. Mr. 
R. C. Featherstonhaugh makes a notable contribution to 
tradition by producing The Royal Montreal Regiment ( Montreal 
Gazette, 16s. 6d.), which follows the history of the corps from 
1914-15. Everyone to-day knows the great fighting qualities 
of the Canadians, but future ages will demand a vales sacer, 
and here they have got one. British and French Canadians 
served in the battalion, and their union was a symbol of that 
greater Entente which they helped to vindicate and preserve. 
Through the unit there passed 6,270 individuals ; 5,078 of 
these returned to their homes, 1,192 stayed behind for ever. 
Living and dead, what better memorial could they have 
than the words of the General Officer commanding the First 
Canadian Division, ** They never failed me.” 


Competitions 


Tne competition for the best philosophy of life written 
on the back of a postcard, which closed yesterday, has 
elicited an enormous response. The name of the winner of 
the prize of £5 will be published next week. 

No prize is given for the solution of General Knowledge 
questions. but the Editor offers a guinea each week for the 
best paper submitted. We publish this week on page 1187 
® paper on English Literature set by Miss Owen and Miss 
Steel, to tax the mental resources of our readers. 
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Stendhal in English 


scarlet and Black and The Charterhouse of Parma. By 
Stendhal. Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. (Chatto 
and Windus. Each two vols. 7s. 6d. per vol.) 
Messrs. CHATTO AND Winpus have performed a 
to the English-speaking world by having commissioned Mr. 
(, K. Scott Moncrieff to give us the works of Stendhal in 
English. 

The two great novels, Scarlet and Black, and The Charter- 
house of Parma, have already appeared, and since, on the 
whole, the reputation of Stendhal will always stand or fall 
py these two astonishing books, it is already possible to 
begin to see what Stendhal in English looks like. Henri 
Beyle (Stendhal’s real name), though he undoubtedly expected 
to be translated into every other language in the world, 
would have lifted his eyebrows if he had heard of a complete 
edition of his works in English. Beyle used himself to say 
that it would take about 100 years for his novels to be read 
even in France. Thus he underrated somewhat the speed 
at which his countrymen would come near enough to his 
point of view to understand him. He could not foresee that 
even greater men than he, amongst his contemporaries and 
his successors, Goethe, Nietzsche, and even Tolstoy would 
develop and perfect that strange point of view, of which 
he comes near to being the originator. 

When we are reading Stendhal we get. the most extra- 
ordinary impression of something new and vital struggling 
to be born, and that must be why Stendhal, in spite of the 
glaring imperfections in his literary technique (imperfections 
which have somewhat frightened away the general reader) 
has always counted amongst his disciples the choicest and 
most vital spirits of Europe. 

We said just now that Mr. Scott Moncrieff and his publishers 
are performing a service to the English-speaking world in 
translating Stendhal. We mean something much more 
than a mere literary service. Stendhal is perhaps the most 
un-English writer who ever lived; and it is for that very 
reason that we need him; for he can give us what we most 
lack. His dislike of the England of Pitt and Wellington 
was, of course, intense. Bonapartist to the marrow, extremist, 
anti-Monarchist anti-democrat, he was appalled by 
what he saw across the Channel. His readers will remember 
the intensely characteristic passage in Scarlet and Black, 
where M. de la Mole asked Julien about his visit to England. 

“On his return, ‘ What amusing idea have you brought me 
from England ?’ M. de la Mole asked him. He remained silent. 


‘What idea have you brought, amusing or not?’ the Marquis 
went on sharply. First of all,’ said Julien, 


service 


and 


‘the wisest man in 
England is mad for an hour daily ; he is visited by the demon of 
suicide, who is the national deity. Secondly, intelligence and 
genius forfeit twenty-five per cent. of their value on landing in 
Engiand. Thirdly, nothing in the work is so beautiful, admirable, 
moving as the English countryside.’ 

How strange and how fascinating are the grotesque 
and the profound, the savage and the tender commingled in 
this passage. Like all writers of his type, Stendhal had an 
omniverous taste for quotation. Every chapter carries 
at its head a strange and delightful passage from some author. 
The chapter entitled ‘‘ The best positions in the Church,” is 
headed with these words from Télémaque. ‘* Des services ! 
des talents! du mérite! bah! soyez dune coterie.” This 
reflection opens out one whole side of Stendhal, his extra- 


ordinary and desperate realism, and one can imagine no 


Good and Bad 


The Post Office. By Sir Evelyn Murray, K.C.B. (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.) 
“No Department of State touches the everyday life of the 
nation more closely than the Post Office.” Translated into a 
devout aspiration, we are in cordial agreement with this 
sentence on the jacket of Sir Evelyn Murray’s useful account 
of the Post Office. But regarded as sober fact, with ‘ the 
restoration of penny postage the one outstanding concession 
which on financial grounds the Government have not yet felt 
able to make,” and which indeed resides in the dreamy land 
of pious hopes, with telegrams at a shilling cach, with the tele- 


books which so quickly awaken the reader to the realities of 
social life as his. It has been said that every young Frenchman 
who goes to Paris thinks that he is Julien Sorel. Let us hope 
that this belief is quickly disproved or else the guillotine 
would always be as busy as during the Terror. (Scarlet and 
Black ends with the execution of the hero.) But on the other 
hand it is certain that a young man would be wise to read 
the story of his eternal prototype, Julien, before attempting 
to conquer the world. 

This is one great theme of Stendhal’s. What, in fact, is 
the social world in every country, in every time, in every 
class like? His other theme is, what is the male human 
heart in extreme youth like? Julien’s lack of love for 
Madame de Rénal, combined with the sense of a duty to 
himself which spurs him on to possess her, and which actually 
does in the end make him love her beyond all else; Fabrizio’s 
desperate search for what he feels he ought to feel in The 
Charterhouse of Parma, the risking of his neck by his return 
to Parma after his banishment in order to see a woman who 
leaves him totally unmoved—these are the characteristic love 
incidents of Stendhal. When we think that they were written 
in the 1820-30’s, they stagger us by their originality. 

Which is one to prefer of these great novels, the Scarlet 
and Black or The Charterhouse of Parma? No doubt Scarlet 
and Black has rightly been acclaimed Stendhal’s masterpiece. 
It is a far better novel, more closely knit, easier to read, more 
exciting than The Charterhouse. And yet those who, like 
Balzac, support The Charterhouse of Parma, have much on 
their side. The characters of the Count Mosea and of the 
Countess Gina are almost matchless. 

Mr. Seott Moncrieff has wisely ineluded in his English 
edition Balzac’s famous review of The Charterhouse of Parma, 
in the course of which Mosca is identified with Metternich : 
nor is there anything in Scarlet and Black more illuminating 
than the description of Waterloo : a description which, Tolstoy 
said, first taught him to understand the nature of war. 

But all these are the details, the gorgeous and valuable 
trappings of Stendhal. We shall regard him as a notable 
but amateurish author (for his defects certainly ery to Heaven) 
or as something very much more, according to whether his 
unique spirit is sympathetic to us or not. 

The whole of Stendhal’s work is really an attempt to 
depict and so differentiate a certain type of man and woman 
whom he usually ealls people of feeling; to place them on 
one side and to place the rest of the world over against them 
on the other side. It is the same distinction which Goethe 
draws between what he called * puppets” and “ natures.” 
Stendhal’s ** men and women of feeling,” Julian, Gina, Fabrizio, 
are Goethe's ** natures.’ They are the only valuable people 
in the world. Over against them are the puppets, the panicky 
princes, the aristocrats like M. de la Mole, the disgusting 
bourgeois like M. de Rénal, Valenod, the bestial peasants 
like Julien’s father. Always the “ natures,” the people of 
feeling are crushed and broken by the puppets. But at 
any rate the “natures” have the unique satisfaction of 
having lived. If we feel this distinction and recognize it, 
then we shall love the works of Stendhal. If we do not, if 
we deny its validity (as there are the best of logical grounds 
for doing), then we shall not feel the main force of his work. 


‘ ) 


Communications 


phone system an object of public execration 
quoted seems almost too good to be true. 
decentralization, too—we shall have something to say about 
that. As to the use made of advertising in the two little books 
of stamps we have before us, only two pages out of a total of 
twenty-two are devoted to Post Office affairs, and those only 
to advertising postal rates. Each booklet shouts to us 
significantly, ‘‘ You want to travel.” 

Perhaps we do want to travel, back to the days when an 
intelligent individual called Dockwra, who lived in 1680, gave 
London and its environs to a distance ¢f fifteen miles a ** postal 


the statement 
The system of 
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service which, in some features at any rate, compares favourably 
with that of the present day.” We should think so, with 
twelve daily deliveries in the central area at a penny rate and 
four on the outskirts at twopence, each letter carrying insur- 
ance against loss up to £10. Why on earth such boons were 
denounced by some fanatics as ‘a Popish contrivance * we 
are at a loss to conceive, save that that shrewd business man, 
the Duke of York, seeing that “* handsome returns seemed in 
prospect,” stepped in and ousted Dockwra in favour of himself, 
the Postmaster-General. Anyhow, how suggestive are those 
“handsome returns” ! 

The first chapter of the book gives an excellent account of 
the rise and development of the Postal Service. Sir Brian 
Tuke, the first ‘* Master of the Posts,’ in 1512 began the 
close connexion between the conveyance of travellers and 
mails. For he had to keep townships up to the mark about 
providing horses for persons travelling on the King’s business, 
often letter-carriers, and private folk soon saw their way to 
make arrangements with the Royal postmen for tle carriage 
of their own letters. By the end of the sixteenth century 
there were four regular posts, to Seotland, Ireland, Dover 
(for the Continent) and Piymouth. But even thus early 
Government interference, in the shape of Elizabeth’s parsi- 
mony, nearly strangled these services, slow and unreliable 
as they were. She left her postmen unpaid, and _ finally 
ordained their discharge unless their stipulated wages were 
halved. So in stepped private enterprise. The Flemish 
cloth-manufacturers insisted on the maintenance of their 
business relations with England, and private posts, such as 
that of “The Merchant Adventurers,” were sct on foot, 
tolerated, and at last recognized by the State. What spoilt 
their enterprise was “ politics,” and a Government ever on 
the watch for “ knavish tricks,” in the form of treasonable 
correspondence. So in 1591 down came the Proclamation 
of all Posts as a State monopoly ; and under its leaden touch 
things languished until the appearance in 1635 of Thomas 
Witherings, first of postal reformers. 

Who, we wonder, has heard of Witherings ? In all London 
there is no graceless statue to his memory, yet to him we owe 
a Central Post Office in the City, a fixed scale of postage rates, 
the establishment of branch posts, and the enforcement of 
a definite time-table. He extinguished the loss on the posts 
by making them efficient, and through him it dawned on the 
Council of State that the Postal Service might become a source 
of revenue. Indeed, he was believed to have made a large 
fortune for himself, and this, and the commotions of the times, 
proved his undoing. But his story is one more indication 
that the Stuart period needs re-writing. and that not all the 
progress, the liberties, and what not of England are due to 
the captains, kings, and wrangling theologians of the age. 
Cromwell's Act of 1657, re-enacted in 1660, confirmed the 
work of Witherings, the main features of which exist to the 
present day. 

We have already spoken of Dockwra, who was really 
stirred to ambitious action by the absence of postal facilities 
within London itself. His London Penny Post, however, 
was legalized by the Act of 1711, and the next hero of 
postal history is Ralph Allen, who not only proved to 
a stagnant Administration that improved postal communi- 
cation—cross-posts and by-posts-—brings its own reward, 
but kept a goodly portion of the reward in his own pocket. 
It was John Palmer, an enterprising theatre-proprictor in 
Bath, who convinced Pitt that the mails had better be carried 
by coaches than by loitering and defenccless post-boys, and 
the advent of the steam-engine transferred the mails to trains. 
So we arrive at the reforms of Rowland Hill, who rescued 
the public from the cxorbitant charges due to the Napoleonic 
Wars, re-established penny postage, and introduced pre- 
payment by stamps. An enormous mass of correspondence 
followed and, in its train, a resultant revenue. 

We have traced this outline because we think it has a 
moral. For copious and interesting detail of the present-day 
working of the postal system the reader will turn with confi- 
dence to the book itself, but it would be idle to deny that 
public dissatisfaction with the Post Office exists to-day. And 
precisely what appears in the historical summary crops up 
again and again in Sir Evelyn Murray’s survey. We are not 
of those who cry for the moon. We have come through a 
devastating war; we have to face enormously increased 


’ 


—~- 


costs in material and wages. So, in less measure, did 
Governments in old days, and, ancient or modern, all have 
shown or pleaded paralysis until some outsider’s remedy has 
discovered that financial loss might be turned to gain, 

The Government has ready to its hand a remedy that has 
nothing of a quack nature about it. In America the uses of 
judicious advertisement have been proved. Yet officia) 
answers in the House of Commons as to the increased adver. 
tising for the Telephone service were of such a nature as to 
provoke the query: Are we to understand that the more 
telephones we get the more it is going to cost the Post Office » 
It is the old story: nothing venture, nothing have. Byt 
“jit is not easy to understand,” writes Sir Evelyn Murray 
“why, for any given number of persons, there should be 
five times as many telephones in the United States as there 
are in Great Britain.” No; it is not easy to understand, and 
we venture to think that the Post Office has nothing to be 
proud of in this connexion. 

As for decentralization, with the local powers it gives, jt 
is no doubt an excellent thing. But there are limits. We 
could name a well-known watering place, of 67,000 inhabitants, 
which prides itself on its progressiveness, and is 1} hours 
only from London. It has no evening delivery at all; its 
afternoon delivery goes out before the first of the afternoon 
expresses from London arrives. On Wednesdays there is no 
delivery after 11 a.m. The service, therefore, is practically 
that of a Southdown hamlet. A neighbouring little seaside 
place, with not a tenth of its population, achieves a Wednesday 
afternoon delivery. Is it wonderful that, at this time of day, 
the imagination lingers regretfully round the heroic names of a 
Dockwra, and « Witherings ? Really, Sir Evelyn Murray 
is unwise to tantalize us with the feats of men to whom the 
possibilities of steam, electricity, and advertisement would 
have seemed the properties of fairyland. But there is no 
doubt he has written a very interesting book and one which, 
if it be read as widely as it deserves to be, should further 
arouse public opinion in the direction of Post Office reform, 


Secrets of Success 


On Leaving School. By Sir Charles Cheers Wakeficld. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. éd.) 
Lay Sermons. By Margot Asquith, Countess of Oxford and 


Asquith. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Born authors will be relieved to hear—-if authors read reviews 

that the two volumes we have put together for purposes of 
comment have very litle in common. They are written from 
different’ view-points by persons of widely divergent tem 
peraments. One volume contains advice, the other essays. 
Their similarity, however, consists in the fact that they are 
both concerned with the art of living and that they are both 
by experts. Too often life is dealt with by those with an itch 
for scribbling rather than by those whose management of 
affairs has been as skilful or as wise as Lady Oxford’s and Sir 
Charles’s. Lady Oxford does not define ‘ success,’ unless it 
be by implication in her chapter on “ Taste.” Sir Charles 
does, and he expresses a desire which we would echo (in less 
staid terms) by saying that some hard-worked, ill-used words, 
of which “* suecess ” is one, should be turned out to grass this 
summer to recover their wind and limb. 

Although Sir Clsarles deals primarily and practically (giving 
addresses and incomes to be earned) with the opportunities 
that await the sons and daughters of the middle class, his sug- 
gestions extend to a far wider scope than his title might imply. 
and his book is in fact a survey of modern conditions in 
business as they affect the employee, as well as a vade mecum 
for parents. Indeed, his final chapter, ** What of the Future ?” 
is one of the sanest forecasts we have ever read of the world of 
to-morrow. “* The world itself is young,” he says, * throbbing 
with power which man has yet to release, and it is youth which 
must find the key which will open the way for humunity to 
enter upon its full heritage.’ Here is the Elizabethan speaking. 
His plea is for courage and self-confidence in youth and for 
wisdom and forethought (not the hit-or-miss methods of out 
ancestors) in the discernment of latent talents in boys and 
girls, the analysis of their characters, and the choosing of & 
earecr for them not according to the parents’ predilections 
but according to the subjects’ yoeational aptitudes. 
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One cannot fail to be struck by the exact and businesslike 
manner in which Sir Charles approaches his subject. He 
begins by considering Character (the weapon of youth), 
Education (the machinery by which he will express his 
powers), Leadership, Loyalty, Patience, Courage, and the 
other virtues whereby he may become a useful citizen. Ie is 
quite frank about the failure of our Publie Schools and Uni- 
yersities to provide the atmosphere necessary for success in 
pusiness. Classical education, * excellent as it doubtless was 
and is in producing gentlemen of leisure, scholars and 
teachers,’ cannot be commended according to the author 
(and he should know) where a business careez is seriously con- 
templated. The instincts which make for success in com- 
mercial life must be stimulated, he considers, by a much 
earlier immersion in the atmosphere in which alone they can 
flourish. The Lindbergh touch must be fostered by that 
spirit of enterprise and independence which are common in a 
well-managed business but are too often alien —alas !—-to our 
pest schools and colleges. Yet he would not commercialize 
our education, nor concentrate the soul of youth on pence. 
Far from it. The humanities are of the utmost importance, 
but they should be acquired in an atmosphere that relates 
them strictly to the purposes of practical life. Thus our 
author, and all who are interested in education should weigh 
his words. 

It would be wrong to assume, however, that the author 
deals much in theory. His book is a guide to parents who wish 
to do their best for their sons and daughters. That is its 
primary purpose and what Sir Charles says about the employ- 
ment of women in offices, blind-alley occupations, and the 
yarious avenues of advancement open to both sexes, comes 
with much cogence from a great employer of labour who is 
also a wise and good man. Every parent should buy this 
book, not only for the practical information it gives, but 
for its many educational and sociological sidelights on the 
present and future of our industrial age. 

Lady Oxford, in spite of what she says to the contrary, 
jis a born journalist, and her random notes on carelessness, 
health, taste, fashion, human nature, fame, politics, oppor- 
tunities, character, and marriage make good reading. But 
they would have been better had they been more carefully 
pruned and edited. One reads on, because Lady Oxford knows 
exactly what one will be interested to hear (except about 
polities, where she is nothing but a mediocre propagandist), 
but one finds that, having laid the book down, there is no 
consuming desire to pick it up again. Perhaps she does not 
make her philosophy of life sufficiently clear, or perhaps 
there is a sub-acid, rather tired note in her animadversions 
on women with Eton crops, imitation pearls and 
large as hams,’ who “ appear at King’s Drawing Rooms with 
the nuque of their necks blue from shaving.” There are 
many good stories in the book, of course, the best perhaps 
being that of the faked Reynolds, and plenty of sentences 
like these : ‘* Women may be truthful, in the sense that they 
will not lie, but they are hardly ever candid. Accuracy is 
unknown to them, and a clear statement of fact is almost 
impossible to get out of a woman .. . I have seldom inet 
a‘ gentleman ’ among my own sex.” 

Lay Sermons will not enjoy the popularity of Lady 
Oxford's Autobiography, but as sermons they are bright and 


** faces as 


original, 


Six Poets 


Stuff and Nonsense. By Walter de la Mare. (Constable. 5s.) 
The Cyder Feast. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
The Eldest Sister. By Gwen Clear. (Longmans, Green. 5s.) 
You That Come After. By Mary Siegrist. (Harold Vinal, New 
York.) 
Twilight Songs. 
Difficult Love. By L. A. G. 
Mr. pe 1A Mare seems to have invented a new sort of limerick, 
which he calls a “ twiner”: 
* So doth the woodbine, the sweet Honisuckle 
Gently entwine,”’ 

and having thus built himself a new basis for nonsense he 
proceeds to juggle skilfully with a varicty of people and things 
from the young lady of Beccles who was dappled all over with 
freckles to the shubble, which is what the old man who be- 
lieved that a limerick’s best when it’s double cut off his head 


By Katharine Tynan. (Blackwell. 5s.) 
Strong. (Blackwell. 5s.) 


with after he had gulped down all his ink : and so on, all very 
gay and provoking and absurd—nonsense in fact— which is 
just what Mr. de la Mare means it to be. But the magician 
vannot entirely forget his magic. Here, too, is the stuff that 
dreams are made on as well as the sort of stuff that goes with 
and you have only to read about the Quickel-fish 
a-quiver in Parana-tinga river to realize how close at hand the 
old voice of enchantment really is. But why, in the name of 
all the Muses, has Mr. de la Mare been so inconsiderate to his 
readers as to parody some of his own most lovely songs ? 

It would perhaps be as well to say at once of Mr. Sachevercll 
Sitwell’s latest book of verse that it is for the most part not at 
all obscure. Let the poet speak for himself with ene of his 
New Poems for Hortus Conclusus (I should like to quote 
** Derbyshire Bluebells,”” because I very much doubt if a better 
peem about bluecbells has been written within the last twenty 
years, but it is too long). Were is “ Dandelion” : — 


nonsense : 


* These lions, cach by a daisy queen, 
With vellow mane, and golden mien, 
Keep so still for wind to start. 

They stare, like eyes that have no smart. 
But once they hear that shepherd pipe, 
Down meadows and through orchards ripe, 
They dance together, lion and daisy, 
Through long midday, slow and lazy : 
Kach dandelion in his fierce lust 

Forgets the sunset’s ruddy rust, 

Now by night winds roughly kissed 
His mane becomes a clock of mist 

Which mortal breath next moon will blow, 
While his white virgins bloom below.”’ 

It is only when, in the title-poem, Mr. Sitwell begins talking 
about nard and cassia that I begin to weary a little: but 
perhaps that is only because I do not know what nard and 
cassia are. If it were not quite so heavily burdened with 
over-ripe phrases, “ The Cyder Feast,’* which certainly has a 
rich and individual beauty, would be a more readable poem. 

Miss Gwen Clear’s ‘book, on the other hand ~ it is diflicult 
to get fruit out of one’s mind after reading The Cyder Feast — is 
as mellow and firm all through as a red Kentish apple. This is 
what I should call Autumn Poctry —merry as robin’s song it 
may be, rich and colourful with the harvest of a keen observa- 
tion, but there is always that wistful note behind it, as of 
something lost, and only half-forgotten, and regretted. This 
is typically expressed in “* The Hark-Back ” : 

“ When we were children, we had dreams of love 

As something strange—shut in the fairy books: 


Something that happened to our mothers 
To give them their serene and gracious looks. 


onee 


But Youth, coming at twilight through the ficlds 
With heavy lips defeated all our pride, 

‘ Now wo are old enough, we understail . 
Love is but flesh and blood,’ we madly cried. 


To Age in helpless wisdom is restored 

Our childhood’s lost philosophy, because, 
When we are old we know, as children know, 
How strange and fairy-like a thing love was.” 


* The Eldest Sister” and the other poems in this sequence 
which it is probably considered should receive most attention 
seem to me to betray a lack of confidence in their author, 
the theme is unfulfilled, but in her shorter and detached 
poems—** The Likeness,” ** Three Shies a Penny,” ** Promise ” 

Miss Clear has caught beauty on the wing with a skill of 
words that takes one’s breath away as only the most finished 
lyric poetry can. These lovely fraginents set one wondering 
with interest what a pcet with such a gift of imaginative 
melody will eventually do. 


* Be glad that you have looked longingly into bakery window 
Miss Mary Siegrist, who begins one of her poems in this way, 
js described in a foreword to her You That Come After as 
a ‘Sapphic shepherdess of song.” In these poems, says 
Miss Nathalia Crane, “there is a wealth of orbits... 
drenched in the bright dews of poetic daylight.” Probably 
this means something extraordinarily deep end wonderful, 
but personally I would rather think of Miss Siegrist as the 
writer of * Be glad that you have looked longingly into bakery 
windows,’ for she is above all a poet of human things, a 
realist first and an idealist afterwards. Her ** Clothes Line ” 
song is justly famous in New York, but Miss Siegrist is a 
writer of such power and vision that the boosting notices 
with which the publishers think fit to enwrap her book scem 
just a little unnecessary. 
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As we had reason to expect, many of Katharine Tynan’s 
Twilight Songs are exquisitely lyrical, but they do not, 
after all, either require advertisement or provoke criticism. 
The first verse of ** The Exile’? should make many readers 
at least inquisitive to know how the poem goes on, and 
here it is :— 

““ Amid the honey-dews of the Sussex country, 
All night the nightingale is never still, 
Under the flooding moon her heart keeps sentry 
Over flocks and pastures on an Irish hill.” 
“The Exile” is as genuine, as melodious, and very nearly 
as moving a poem as Stevenson's ‘* Blows the wind to-day.” 

I wonder if Mr. L. A. G. Strong would be offended if I 
were to suggest, not as lawyers do, but timidly, that the 
reminiscences of A. E. Housman which occur so oddly in 
Difficult Love are not altogether coincidence? I am quite 
ready to believe that Mr. Strong has not read a word 
of A. E. Housman, and if that is so, he has an original way 
of putting things. The poems which begin :— 

“ The fight that was no fight is over, 
The uncontested victory won” : 


and 
“Tt wrings the heart for pity 
When lovers take forlorn 
In forfeit of their easing 
A new load to be borne ”: 
and 


“Dry your eyes, and leave complaining 
For ‘twill not be long”: 
are the sort of poems I cannot help reading merely for the 
swing of their rhythms alone ; but as there is so much true 
poetic worth in Difficult Love not at all reminiscent, it seems 
a pity if nobody told the author about these apparent echoes. 
The book would have been stronger without them. 

There is music here as well as a deep human understanding. 
Musicians, bestir yourselves! Buy this book, turn to page 32, 
and you will find a new song to sing O. 

Hi. M. 


The Reputation of Proust 


Marcel Proust, His Life and Work. By Leon Pierre-Quint. 
(Alfred Knopf. 18s.) 

Tur reputation of Marcel Proust in this country has followed 
a familiar course. As usual, London was extremely slow to 
discover him. Then at last, we became aware of this gigantic 
work which was unrolling itself across the Channel : articles in 
the reviews began to be written (one of the first of them 
appeared in these columns), and finally Mr. C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff’s translation began to appear. All in a minute, 
it seemed, literary London became obsessed by Proust. 
There were people who lived, moved, and had their being 
in his story rather than in the actual world. 

But now, at length, the tumult has died down and Proust's 
reputation begins to harden and solidify; and no doubt 
it establishes itself on an extremely high level. Just how high 
that level is, it is still too early to determine, for much must 
depend on the individual reader's range of interest. Unques- 
tionably if we are interested above all and before all in people 
rather than in things, in ideas, above all in moral ideas, in 
philosophy rather than in science, in psychology rather than 
in history, then Proust’s works are absorbing. From one 
point of view, they are not so much a work of art as a sort of 
enormous manual of daily life, an encyclopaedia of great 
practical use. But, of course, much of Proust is also extremely 
moving and beautiful. We do not refer so much te the famous 
descriptive passages as to whole incidents in the work, such 
as Swann’s love story, which is more detached than anything 
else in the work, so that it makes almost a separate conte in the 
old French tradition. 

It is natural that such a work as Proust’s should quickly 
produce for itself a critical literature in most of the civilized 
countries of the world. The present volume is part biography 
and part criticism. It does not appear to us particularly 
penetrating or profound. But it certainly tells much that is 
interesting about Proust’s life. It is, of course, obvious 
from the work itself that the author was an invalid; indeed, 
Proust suffered from asthma from the age of nine upwards. 
This, however, did not prevent him spending his youth 


a 


in an intense assault upon the salons of Paris, and it 
was in these drawing-rooms that he found what was no doubt 
to him the great reality in life. But the last years Were 
entirely devoted to his book. With the sense of death upon 
him he worked feverishly upon it :— 

“ His last years were taken up in the completing of this nove] 
which lives. as he lived and was developed by time. To the page 
already written he ceaselessly added, pasting the sheets to pa 
other and then folding them fanwise and inserting the whole between 
the: pages. The correction of proofs was a crushing task for him 
His eyesight was failing; he had never found time to visit th, 
famous oculist of whom he spoke so frequently. So much did he 
suffer from the effort he had to make, that sometimes, too impatient 
to remain in bed, he was to be seen bending over his Paper in the 
porters’ box at the Kitz, a glass cage, well heated, where the coming 
and going of people of the hotel gave a favourable stimulus to - 
mind, On the proofs he began once more the same task of ampli. 
fication as he had undertaken on his manuscript. And on the 
revised proofs he added still more. The publisher was obliged 
to tear them from his hands.” : 

He died as so many other geniuses have died, just as fame 
approached him, although, indeed, in France at any rate 

- ’ 
he was already a dominating literary figure. 

Proust cannot be ignored, even by those who are by natural 
inclination and temperament out of sympathy with his work 
for he dragged a whole section of life out of the unconscioys 
into the conscious, and that is an achievement which cannot 
be belittled. 


Industrial Combination 


Industrial Combination in England. By Patrick Fitzgera\j, 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue modern tendency in industry is more than ever to 
restrict competition, whether among employers or among 
workmen. The combine or trust is not a recent innovation, 
any more than the trade union is, but it is now being developed 
at a rapid pace and, on the whole, with the qualified approval 
of the public. Sir Alfred Mond has expounded the merits of 
selling agencies for the export coal trade and has shown, in the 
creation of the great chemical combine, how he would mitigate 
undue international competition in the basic trades. Pr- 
fessor Keynes has recommended the cotton industry to adopt 
similar methods for retaining or recovering its hold in overseas 
markets. Germany is busy * rationalizing ” her larger indus. 
tries by combination in various forms, and the United States, 
where trusts are in theory illegal, are the home of large-scale 
industries and encourage selling agencies for exports though 
not for the home trade. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s book on English combines thus makes a 
most timely appearance. Mr. Macrosty’s valuable treatise, 
which was written before the War, is now out of date in its 
facts, and the new book is exactly what is wanted—namely, 
a plain statement of the position in the various industries in 
which combination has replaced competition with more or less 
success. Mr. Fitzgerald has even included a shcrt account of 
the chemical combine of a few months ago. He could hardly 
have fore-seen that, as soon as his book was published, Messrs. 
Courtauld would counter the foreign competition to which he 
refers by forming an international combine with the Glanz 
stoff-fabrik and the Snia Viscosa companies. 

A surprisingly large number of products are now more of 
less controlled, in price or quantity, by combines, price asso- 
ciations, or holding companies, such as explosives, cement, 
soap, glycerine, drain-pipes, light castings, cables, electric 
lamps, whisky, yeast, tobacco, matches, wall-paper, tires, 
oil and some of the non-ferrous metals. Yet Mr. Fitzgerald is 
inclined to doubt whether, up to the present, the consumer has 
suffered materially. Nor does he accept the comfortable 
theory that combination—the substitution of large-scale 
units for small ones—is a panacea for all the ills of British 
post-War industry. Indeed, he recalls some of many recent 
sad cases in which large English combines have lost millions 
through bad luck or worse management. The author assumes 
too much when he says that new companies can be started 
more easily now than thirty years ago because ** the requisite 
business capacity is everywhere more plentiful.’ Surely our 
post-War experience suggests that business capacity is far less 
plentiful here than it was, or, at any rate, that ornamental 
directors replace real business men on too many boards of 
industrial companies. The trust or combine, however 
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requires the most highly skilled direction if it is to be efficient 
and successful, and there is assuredly no surplus of men who 
are qualified for the task. One large concern, for instance, 
spent several years in searching for a managing director who 
was capable of guiding its fortunes, although the salary offered 
was very large indeed. 


The Whig Demosthenes 


—. Brougham and the Whig Party. By Arthur 
f.A., Ph.D. Illustrated by contemporary 
ond shester University Press. 18s.) 


Aspinall, 


cartoons. 


Iv seems as though we shall still have to wait for a full and 
authoritative biography of Lord Brougham. Lord Campbell's 
Life, which appeared in 1869, is (as Dr. Aspinall says in his 
preface) utterly untrustworthy ; Mr. Atlay’s biography of 


1906 did not make full use of much available material ; Lord 
Brougham’s own autobiography was written at the age of 


eighty, and is no more to be relied on than Campbell; and 
now comes this volume from Dr. Aspinall, who, however, 
explicitly avows that it is not intended as a biography. But 
what it does do is, through the medium of many hitherto 
unpublished letters, to make more clear both the personality 
of the man and his fiery adventures (adventures seems the 
right word) as a politician, particularly in his relations with 
the Whig connexion up to 1834, the year which marked his 
practical disappearance as a notable political power. It 
was his own imprudent and reckless conduct that conduced 
to that disappearance from a position which, especially during 
and after his defence of the unhappily foolish Queen Caroline, 
made him one of the most popular figures in the country, 
as he was unquestionably -its most powerful orator. And 
a figure he was indeed: “there goes (Samuel Rogers once 
remarked of him) Solon, Lyeurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, and a great many more 
in one post-chaise,” with which appraisement may be compared 
O'Connell's gibe on Brougham’s elevation to the Woolsack, 
“If Brougham knew a little of law, he would know a little of 
everything.” In personal habits Brougham was not an 
attractive man, for Dr. Aspinall quotes letters which show him 
* picking his nose continually * during a debate in the Lords, 
and “ frequently spitting between his legs on the fine carpet 


of the House, and rubbing it with his feet—his common 
practice * ; but a man who would go to a Scotch race-mecting 


and his Lord Chancellor’s wig and robes, and 
a broad green and red Scotch- 
plaid pair of trousers” is, like Habakkuk, capable de tout. 

Dr. Aspinall’s book is a thorough and careful bit of history, 
lit up here and there with a pleasantly mordant humour ; 
with its aid we can follow the mazes of the tortuous political 
dance threaded during the first years of the nineteenth century 
by ultra-Tories, Canningites, Radicals, Whigs of all denomina- 
tions, and finally by Brougham himself, Whig in the main, 
but ever ready to become almost anything political that was 


in a sedan-chair 
who would wear in London “ 


made worth his while. 


Mediaeval Lyric 


The Wandering Scholars. By Helen Waddell, M.A. (Con- 
stable. 21s.) 
THERE came a time in the history of human development when 
the first fierce rush of Christianity seemed to have stifled light 
and taste and learning and the charm of the ancient world— 
and we may think of Anatole France as holding this opinion 
unto our day. A time there was when a mediaevalist could 
speak of Virgil as a “liar, sunk with Apollo and the Muses 
in the foulest swamp of the Styx,” and when to be Ciceronian 
in style was to be suspect as an orthodox Christian. <A 
crépuscule des dieux had crept over the world. But on the 
aridities of theological doctrine alone the human spirit could 
not for ever sustain itself, and if Virgil and the sweets of 
Ovid were denied it, it must go somewhither else to find food 
for the soul. It found it in the great unkempt but wildly 
beautiful forest of mediaeval Latin, and the guides through this 
forest were the Wandering Scholars, the merits of whose wares 
and whose modes and music it is the privilege of Miss Waddell’s 
book to proclaim. Here is a book of a full and large learning 


and of scholarship undertaken for scholarship’s sake and also 
for the love of beauty in poetry. She says much about the 
singer and more about his song. What patches of piety clung 
to the vagrom singer did not take long to drop off, and so we 
quickly find him described as :— 
* Nune vesanus plus Oreste, 

Male vivens et moleste, 

Trutannizans inhoneste.” 

But trutannizans or not, he could sing—as witness Dum 
Dianae vitrea sero lampas oritur, which Miss Waddell cal’s 
“the height of secular Latin poetry, even as the Dies Irce 
and her beautiful translation of it goes far to male 
good the claim. But even for this gem of beauty the parodist 
had a counterpart in :— 


of sacred,” 


‘** Dum domus lapidea 
Foro sita cernitur ;” 
which Miss Waddell begins to render :— 
‘ When the pub i is sighted in the market square, 
Kevery face is lighted with its rosy flare... 
The scholar, as he reads this book, will be charmed ard 
delighted and, unless he has forgotten how, he will often 
laugh. 


Two Archbishops and a 
Great Victorian 


Sidney Dark. Archbishop 
Thomas Arnold. By 
(Macmillan. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. By 
Laud. By A. 8. Duncan 
R. J. Campbell. Great English Churchmen Series. 
Us.) 
Turee further volumes of the series edited by Mr. Dark 
are to hand. The editor has himself elected to write about 
Archbishop Becket. At the outset he calls the Reformation 
‘almost an unqualified calamity ~ and repudiates ** inhuman 
impartiality.’ One is, therefore, not surprised to find the 
book a crescendo of praise of the militant archbishop. By 
all means Jet us honour the mediaeval Roman Church and 
her stalwarts ; let us see good in Becket. But overstatement 
proverbially ruins a case. Creighton, Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
Maitland, Hook and Stanley are named by Mr. Dark only 
to be brushed aside. Even his mentor, Dr. Hutton, is held 
unsatisfactery in that Dr. Hutton is uncertain as to * the 
righteousness of the eause for which Becket gave his life.” 
The reader is, moreover, bidden to take his stand with the 
** professional seeptic”” if he will not Canterbury 
Also he is asked to recognize that 


Jones. 


accept the 
miracles, 


Thomas of 
English inen 


‘in the English Church, that he loved so well, St. 
Canterbury is again revered, and on his Feast Day, 
and English women do not forget to pray: O God, Who for Thy 
Church's sake didst suffer Thy Bishop Saint Thomas gloriously 
to be slain by the swords of wicked men: grant, we beseech Thee, 
that all they who call upon him for succour may be profited by 
the obtaining of all that they desire.” 

It is the duty of the reviewer to say plainly that Mr. Dark’s 
history is grotesque. Anyone who reads the had 
better turn to the relevant chapter of ** England under the 
Norman and Angevin Kings” for a corrective. Here are 
two hundred pages that will do whatever is good in the Anglo- 
Catholic cause great harm. 

Mr. A. S. Dunean Jones is a different workman. But, 
having himself paid so high a tribute to Dr. Hutton, he will 
not consider it unkind for one to ask whether this new book 
was called for. Dr. Hiutton’s small book on Laud should 
have sufficed. If Mr. Duncan would reconsider his 
objections to Parliamentary government, even in the present 
day, and would undertake a real research on Laud, at Lambeth 
he would meet a great need and would win 
worthy of a better 








book 


Jones 


and elsewhere, 
gratitude. Parts of Chapter XI. are 
setting. The sentence : 

He may have said Good-bye to his many cats” 
is charming. 

Dr. R. J. Campbell's book on Thomas Arnold has already 
been placed on the Spectator Library List. Dr. Campbell 
has historical training and can put a case clearly. He is by 

What he says can be related to 
been written of a great Victorian ; 
assist us in arriving at an estimate 


no means unprovocative. 
that which has already 
and it does materially 


of Arnold’s work, 
Epwarp B. Pow.Ley, 
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The Medicis’ Wives 


The Women of the Medici. 


By Yvonno Maguire, M.A. ‘llus- 


trated. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Iv would perhaps have been better if this scholarly and living 
footnote to history had been entitled The Wives of the Medici, 
since the four women with which it is principally concerned 
were only Medici by marriage. The more so, too, because, 
save for Alfonsina the last of the four, who was wife to Piero, 
the fool and debauchee, the other three are presented to 
us mainly as child-bearers and careful household managers, 
concerned with seeing that their men did not throw off their 
winter clothes too soon, and profoundly vexed at the 
abstraction by a menial of * certain linen shirts, and I know 
not how many towels.” Indeed, the Medici were fairly 
consistent in keeping their women out of politics, and one 
of the ladies sums up the matter tolerably well by observing 
* it is ne good being born a woman if one wants one’s own 
way.’ Of the four, Contessina was a shrewd housekeeper 
and a fond mother; Lucrezia Tornabuoni, a woman of 
culture, who could, however, write to her husband Piero, 
* fT wanted one of the sheets without hemstitching fram the 
antechamber, but you have sent me one from the bed in our 
room’; Clarice Orsini, a pious but dull and querulous 
consumptive, to whom her lord, the brilliant Lorenzo, paid 
very little attention ; and Alfonsina Orsini, the Neapolitan, 
who ruled Florence by correspondence. The book is thorough 
and bright, full of picturesque details of daily life, which 
throw light on the conditions of the day. 

There is much mention of medicinal bails, and no wonder, 
when we find Lorenzo regaling on “ geese, chestnuts and 
macaroni stuffed with meat,” while the consumptive Clarice 
sups on * crisp cakes, puff pastry and Trebbiano wine, salad 
and pickles, boiled chicken and kid, and then roast pigeons 
and [ know not how much chicken, almond paste and boxes 
of sweets.” Much purging must have been required to 
counteract all this, even though in a bath-house like that at 
Bagno a Morba, where the * bugs were as big as capers.” 
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The portraits of the four women as gathered from their 
letters are given at full length, but there is also flashed upon 
the screen for a second an imperishable miniature of one 
Zoe Palaeologe, who is described as ‘a noise in the middie 
and fat everywhere.” 

Any new edition of this book (which may be hopefully 
expected) would be bettered by the addition of a genealogical 
table. 


Some Educational Books 


Tue fact that the KMmpire Marketing Board (2 Queen Anne's 
Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, S.W. 1) is prepared, on 
the application of a head-master or head-mistress, to enter 
a school upon a list of centres to which their posters will be 
sent, free of charge, should be known to every geography 
specialist. 

* * * * 

Books 1[.-111. of a series, Iistories, by Mr. C. UL. kk. Marten, 
of Eton, and Mr. K. H. Carter (Blackwell, 2s.) are so wnusually 
good as to outdistance all else of the kind for the juniors on 
the market. This series, whilst not omitting the essential 
facts in British history, relates that history to the general 
story of mankind. It is to be continued beyond 1688, at whieh 
point Book ILf. ends. A ‘ Junior History” series, edited 
by Prof. H. W. C. Davis (Putnam, 2s. 6d.), favours the bio- 
graphical plan. The Age of Discovery, by Mr. R. Power, 
Elizabeth, by Mr. I. L. Plunket, and Robert Clive, by Mr. R, 
Gatty, are the best volumes. The Citizen, by Mrs. IL. A. L, 
Fisher (Chambers, 2s. 6d.), and The Story of British Government, 
by Messrs. IL. and L. Court (Sampson Low, 2;. Gd.), will both 
assist teachers of civics. The Social and Industrial History 
of Britain, by Mr. A. A.W. Ramsay (Chambers, 3s.), ought to 
be glanced at by those anxious to give a definitely social 
trend to their instruction, 

* * * % 

The book that has value in the lower forms of secondary 
schools not infrequently would be found useful in elementary 
schools. Blackwell's Histories, above mentioned, and the three 
publications last named are eminently suitable also for 
reading by the upper classes of elementary schools. Book TY, 
of the series of readers Reading and Thinking (Nelson, 2s. 3d.) 
has merit. ‘The illustrations after famous pictures, with 
biographies of the artists, are a distinctive feature. ‘The 
smaller children will delight in the well-illustrated and clearly 
printed Book IV., Treasures New and Old, in Chambers’s 
“Stepping Stones to Literature’ (2s. 6d.), edited by a 
former inspecior of schools. (But what has gone wrong after 
p- 48?) Book IL. of Blackie’s English Study Readers (1s. 9d.) 
is suitable for seven-year-olds. There is some charming child's 
verse in Liltle Gon Poetry Books, 1.-IV., edited by Messrs. 
R. KK. and M. [. R. Polkinghorne (Bell, Gd. each). Such poems 
as * Tartary “ (W. de la Mare) and the * Fairy Piper” (F. 
ONeill Gallagher) appeal to boys and girls of all ages. 
Teachers of young children will find in The March of Iistory, 
Book ILL, by Mr. EK. H. Dance (McDougall, 2s. 4d.), a good 
history reading book. The Ten Ainute Books of ~* Revision 
and Test Papers,” by Mr. BE. J. 5. Lay (Macmillan, 9d., 1s., 


Is. 6d.), suggest a type of teaching now considered old- 
fashioned. Nevertheless these books are not to be put 


aside. That way lay thoroughness ; we are careless beyond 
measure. One might call in evidence Mr. IL. J. Larcombe, 
whose Meihods and Results in Arithmetic (Nisbet, 4s. 6d.) 
sets, in one of its most interesting pages, the seven-year-old 
of 1848 in contrast with the child of to-day — not exactly te 
the advantage of the latter! 

Useful additions to School Libraries can be found in 
Episodes from Battles with Giant Fish, by Mr. FF. A. Mitchell 


Hedges (Harrap, Is. Gd.) an exciting narrative; Tales 
of Travel and Discovery (Murray, Is. 9d.),— which 


includes Amundsen’s story of his Polar exploit : Hssays by 


Modern Masters (Methuen, Js. 6d.), Wit and Humour of 
To-day (Harrap, 25. 6d.), and Modern Short Stories 
(Nelson, 1s. 9d.). 

* x * * 


Experienced language masters who use the direct method 
will find it worth while to inspect Gorman Free Composition, by 
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wr. A. M. Hayes (Dent, 2s. 6d.). The League of Nations 
gnd kindred topics are included in the subject-matter of the 
exercises. Macmillan provides in Espana, by Mr. A. Marinoni, 
a useful and delightful Spanish reader which describes 
priefly the language, history and art of Spain. One new 
yolume of Dent’s Treasuries of French Literature, Les Mille 
dun Matins (1s. 9d.), edited by Mr. W. Ripman, which 
consists of twenty-five short stories by contemporary authors, 
will scare any unfortunate Fifth that tackles it ; but it may well 
be put, together with Selections from Marcel Proust, admirably 
edited by de V. Payen-Payen (Oxford, Is. 6d.), among the 
pooks to be read after matriculation. 


Fiction 
“Poor Young People ” 


(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Fiesta. By Ernest Hemingway. 

Folly’s Handbook. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Season Made for Joy. By Barbara Blackburn. (Secker. 
7s. 6d.) 

People Round the Corner. By Thyra Samter Winslow. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.) 

Queer Fellows. By Frederic Niven. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

The Blaze. By Zofia Kossak. (George Allen. 7s. 6d.) 

I arotoGcize for borrowing from Miss Edith Sitwell an 


expressive title. Four of these books are all more or less 
about youth—American young people, English young people. 
And much as they vary in style, they leave a desolating 
impression of youth gone wrong, youth impoverished in its 
emotional forces, miserably impoverished in its language. 
Can the War really have so completely blighted the gener- 
ations ? There was some beauty in that War, especially 
at the beginning, and somebody should have the courage to 
remember it. I daresay we all got shell-shocked before the 
end, 

The most remarkable novel here is Ernest Hemingway's 
Fiesta. The matter is cruel, cynical, hopeless; but it is 
shaped effectively by a severe economy of comment and a 
bitter irony of style. The author's first book, In Our Time, 
had some passages that were a little like a perfect operation 
wrought by clean cruel steel. Fiesta still suggests the masterly 
use of surgical steel ; but the operation seems to fail through 
some throbbing sepsis of despair. The central situation is 
startling in literature; it is a tribute to Mr. Hemingway 
that we do not think of calling it daring. With brutal candour 
he insists that tragedy may be grotesque; and the dry 
misery of the narrator's affected resignation compels a kind of 
The young American accepts the situation more 
heroically than Abelard; but Brett, the woman he loves, 
has not the mood of an Eloisa. She wastes her days in drink 
and lovers; and the company of young people drift about 
the cabarets of Paris, in a state they describe as “ tight” 
and * blind,” exchanging crude pleasantries in a very limited 
vocabulary. ‘* Tight ” and “ blind ” they come to Pamplona, 
for the Fiesta, the description of which is certainly worth 
reading. It makes one actually understand a_bull-fight. 
You realize the danger of it, the wild beauty of it, the technique 
of it: and the music of reeds and tympani, the ecstatic 
dancing, the religious processions, the smell of incense that 
mixes with the smell of blood, force you to realize the terrible 
show as a form of sacred and sacrificial game. The fierce 
extravagant picture is confined by a rigorous outline. But 
the effect on the déiraqué group is shattering. Mr. Heming- 
way’s sardonic yet aching intensity accomplishes much ; 
but he cannot convince us that Brett is stilla beautiful creature, 
and casily recognizable as a lady of quality. There are really 
other solutions for her tragedy than drink and nymphomania. 
It is a disquieting book, of grimly competent craftsmanship. 

It is a psychical relief to turn to a book less fiercely effective, 
though well composed in its quieter way, and to hear people 
talk good English in Folly’s Handbook. The action moves in 
the houses of the well-to-do intelligentsia, and a passionate 
enough drama has its climax on the gorgeous stage of Covent 
Garden. Mrs. Hamilton raises the psychological problem of 


respect, 


whether the mediumistic kind of artist, in this case a great 
singer, can feel anything of the emotional experience which 
by means of a throat of song, rare physical beauty, and much 
rehearsal she expresses to pertection. The destruction of 
Mark, her lover, a being of fine but fragile texture, by the 
greed of her genius is sensitively wrought out in this moving 
and compact story. The book is quite brilliantly filled with 
sharply characterized people, though the men are all war- 
shadowed and listless, and Mark's suicide seems not entirely 
inevitable. 

The Season Made for Joy introduces us to a group of girls 
and boys, ordinary, sweet young folks, who come to London 
to practise the usual ‘** advanced theories,’ and with old- 
fashioned hearts to try audacious experiments. They be- 
come somewhat silly and futile in their efforts: their speech 
and their behaviour deteriorate. The author has a prim 
little explanatory manner which has an amusing quality ; 
but it makes an odd kind of conflict with the conversations 
of her unvictorious young people. 

In People Round the Mrs. Winslow 
sharpens with satire, sometimes softens with pathos, crucial 


Corner, sometimes 
instances in the lives of such as are doomed to an ordinary 
existence. 
out of marriage, ‘ lukewarm preferences ” 
the lion’s paw drawn savagely across those simple horrified 
faces, and sometimes a casual murder as easily as sugar in 
your coffee! These short coloured 
etchings well bitten-in. But again one has a sense of beaten 
people. 


Little hopes, trivial despairs, schemes towards or 
and sometimes 


stories are arresting 


Queer Fellows is an antidote. Wank and Slim, unskilled 
labourers and vagabonds, as introduced to us by Frederick 
Niven, who struck the trail and boarded freight trains with 
them, are unbeaten people-—a fascinating pair! When they 
say * To Hell!” it is a friendly and natural figure of speech, 
not an artificial and vicious trick, as with the degenerates of 


Fiesta. Wank is a fierce, tender, imaginative, anomalous 
tough. Slim, the Cockney, thinks “a person might want to 


sit and watch the dragonflies.” In their higher or their lower 
moods they are very good company, and their conversation 
amid the mighty scenery cf British Columbia is literally 
refreshing talk. 

The Blaze, by Zofia Wossak, is a fervent description of the 
horrible things seen, dreadful decisions taken, and miseries 
endured when Poland was involved in the convulsion of 
Russia in 1917-1918. Polish books seem to aequire an odd 
magniloquent effect in our language. But, as this is the first 
of a series of translations, we shall become more easily familiar 
with the modern literature of that country, 


Racnin ANNAND TAYLOR. 


COCK-A-DOODLE. By C. E. Lawrence. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Can fairies and the lower middle classes mingle ? 
As Mr. C. E. Lawrence presents his story it is amusing but 
extraordinarily unconvincing. It is impossible to suppose 
that even the weakest man who was in intimate relations with 
the exquisite fairy Dolores should have allowed himself to be 
married by a commonplace landlady. The book may be 
interpreted in two ways—either as an allegory showing the 
ebb and flow of man’s lower and higher attributes, or as an 
extravaganza, but in this latter phase it is not very successful. 


THESE FRANTIC YEARS. By James Warner Bellah 
(D. Appleton and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— The pages of Mr. James 
Warner Bellah’s novel are as frantically crowded with events 
and emotions as are the years of youth. English readers will 
find the American siang exceedingly puzzling, especially as 
the latter half of each sentence is generally represented by a 
dash. The picture of life in New York is also anything but 
attractive, but there is a certain vigour in the writing. 


THE BLACK PAWN. By Bruce Norman. (Arrowsmith. 
7s. 6d. net.)-—A most excellent thriller in which secret societies 
and the politics of one of those little republics in the Balkans 
which are invented for the benefit of novelists are admirably 
mingled. ‘The book is written with a good deal of care and 
with a quiet humour which throws the swiftly moving episodes 
into pleasant relief. 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—Terse, vigorous, 
ironical, and humorous, yet permeated by sincerity and keen 
imaginative sympathy, these tales—-which, strictly speaking, 
are * sketches’? rather than stories—-give us a series of vivid 
vlimpses into the lives of the American working class. Different 
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as is her literary style, Miss Ferber has something of Katherine : 

Mansfield’s genius for interpreting the secret thoughts and 

emotions of obscure and ** common” characters. Current Literature 
MINIATURES AND SILHOUETTES. By Max von 


Reference Books 


Mussrs. Sells’ Directory of Telegraphic Addresses (8 Johnson’s 
Court, F.C, 4, 45s.) contains some 130,000 names, and is cross- 
indexed as usual under the name of the firm, telegraphic address 
and trade, but, in addition to the usual features, in this year’s 
issue each firm is given a number, which is useful not only for 
purposes of reference in the body of the work, but also for use 
in code cables. * * * The Shikari's Pocket Book (Con- 
stable, 8s. 6d.) consists of hints by Mr. Charles Macann 
(Assistant of the Bombay Natural History Museum) and 
Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley as to preserving and skinning trophies 
in the field. There is also a space for notes and inset pencil : 
altogether a valuable accessory to the sportsman in India. 
* * * American Investments in Europe, by C. 'T. Hallinan 
(Europa Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.), is not a returned traveller's 
tale of American prosperity, but a brief and deeply interesting 
account of the expansion of the world’s available capital : 
would that there were more of it in England. * * * 
Many Anglo-Indians will find much to interest them in the 
List of the Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834 (Part L.), 
by Major V. C. P. Hodson (Constable, £1 Is.) * * * 
We can cordially recommend The New Alphabet of Gardening, 
‘by T. W. Sanders (Collingridge. 5s.). It is a practical 
book of clementary principles, with excellent text and illus- 
trations. * * We have lately received The Stock 
Exchange Official Intelligence, 1927 (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 
£3), and the supplementary index thereto: we need only 
say that this excellent publication is as good as ever. * * * 
The only comprehensive directory of craft workers in existence 
is The Arts and Crafts Year Book and Directory (Arts and 
Crafts Publishing Company. 2s. 6d.) * * * The Art 
Trade Press Company send us a typical volume of Who's 
Who in Art, a new work neatly bound in cloth, consisting 
of the biographies of men and women in the world of art, 
together with the monograms and signatures of those artists 
who do not sign their work in capital letters. The biographies 
are reasonably short and the book can be recommended to the 
perhaps all-too-limited public that takes an interest in art. 
* * * We cannot too heartily congratulate Messrs. 
Bartholomew on their Gazetteer of the British Isles, 35s. This 
seventh edition is compiled from the latest census of 1921, and 
in addition to a complete set of maps contains every town and 
village in the United Kingdom, and much other statistical 
information. * * * The Statesman’s Year Book (Mac- 
millan, 20s.) is as good as ever, and after sixty-four issues we 
can only say that of all the works of reference required in an 
up-to-date library this is perhaps the most useful. * * * 
The Directory of Directors (Thomas Skinner, 25s.) and the 
Annual Register for 1926 (Longmans, Green, 30s.) are two 
other volumes which are so well known that their mere 
mention is suflicient. We wish to add a word, however, on the 
excellent literary criticisms in the Annual Register. There 
would be no better way of choosing the best novels in 1926 
than to take its advice. * * * A Satchel Guide to 
Europe (Gay and Hancock, 21s.) contains several small 
inaccuracies, such as June 15th for the date of the eclipse. 
But this well-known work (chiefly designed for Americans) 
is of distinct value to travellers intending to give forethought 
to a tour in Europe. Nothing quite like it exists. * * * 
The Soviet Union Year Book tells us much about what will one 
day be one of the richest countries in the world, and is indis- 
pensable to those who have dealings with Russia. There are 
some curious pages about the Soviet marriage and divorce 
jaws which came into effect from the beginning of this year. 
* * * We also desire to acknowledge the Rhodesian 
Muenual (Mining and Industrial Publications of Africa, Empire 
Itouse, St. Martin’s Lane,) 21s. ; Stanford's Map of Central 
London (33.);  Muirheads London and Its Environs (14s.) 
* * * The Oarsman’s and Angler's Map of the River 
Thames (Stanford. 3s.). * * * The Iceland Year Book 
for 1927. (From Helgi Zoega. Reikavik. 1s. 8d.) * * * 
Other recent reference books recommended: The Municipal 
Year Book, 1927 (Municipal Journal. 15s.): The Degrees 
and Hoods of the World's Universities and Colleges, compiled 
by IF’. W. Haycraft (The Cheshunt Press. 4s. 6d.) ; Schools, 
1927 (Truman and Knightley. 2s. 6d.); Willing’s Press 
Guide, 1927 (30 King Street, Covent Garden. 2s. 6d.) ; 
The 100 Best Investments, February, 1927 (British, Foreign 
and Colonial Corporation. 2s.); The Anglo-American Year 
Book 1927 (American Chamber of Commerce. 15s.) ; Power's 
Guide to the Island of Madeira, 2nd Edition (George Philip 
and Son. 5s. 6d.); A Biographical Dictionary of Old English 
Music, by Jeffrey Pulver (Kegan Paul. 25s.) The Annual 
Charities Register and Digest (Longmans, Green. 8s. 6d.) ; 


British Empire Universities Yearbook, 1927 (G. Bell. 7s. 6d.) ; 
The Estonian 
(Macmillans. 


Year Book, 1927; 
81s. 6d.) 


The American Year Book, 
1926, 


Boehn, translated by E. K. Walker. 214 pp., 40 coloured 
plates and about 200 other illustrations. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net)—This is a translation of a book which 
was published in German a few years ago. It can hardly be 
called a serious contribution to the study of miniature painting 
for it attempts to cover in its small compass the history of the 
English, French, German, Austrian and other schools, besides 
discussing miniature technique, silhouettes, snuff-boxes, & 
Its pages are largely filled with illustrations, and much of What 
space remains is devoted to gossip about celebrated persons 
whose portraits were painted in miniature. The choice of 
English miniatures for illustration is not altogether fortunate - 
for instance, two obvious copies are described as portraits of 
Henry VIE. and Anne of Cleves by Holbein, and a fine Jeremiah 
Meyer is reproduced (page 20) as a Cosway. On page 41 it jg 
correctly stated that miniatures which have Cosway’s name 
on the front should be regarded with mistrust, yet one such is 
given on page 23. An oil portrait by Holbein (Plate 1) is 
described on page 23 as in tempera on paper, and there are 
sundry other questionable statements. In only a few 
instances is it stated where the originals of the reproductions 
are. The book, however, is one which may well be enjoyed by 
a reader who wants an easy and superficial presentation of the 
subject. Perhaps the most useful chapter is that which treats 
of snuff-boxes, for a number of facts about their use have 
been assembled which would not, perhaps, be found readily 
elsewhere. The reproductions are on the whole good, and 
the translation seems to have been adequately performed. 


SOCRATES AMONG HIS PEERS. Three Dialogues by 
Owen Grazebrook. (Kegan Paul. 6s.)—By far the best of 
these three dialogues is the first, and in ** Night and the 
Dream” Mr. Grazebrook attains real distinction both ip 
his presentation of the Platonic manner and in the imagination 
with which he weaves the Socratic fable of the man who 
returned to life, and related his experiences in the working 
out of the Law of which hitherto he had been unconscious 
though always in its jurisdiction. Phrases familiar to us 
from the Christian revelation are so skilfully used as to 
give no effect of anachronism, and the soul’s passage from 
darkness into the new light is admirably gradated. Mr, 
Grazebrook has chosen an ambitious format, for he casts his 
dialogue in the mould of Plato’s Symposium, even introducing 
Agathon as the giver of the feast and Aristophanes among the 
guests. But can he be right in making Agathon, during 
Socrates's life-time, a very old man ? It was Agathon who was 
the host in the Symposium to celebrate his first prize-winning 
for a play, when Socrates, as we know from the allusion to 
the battle of Delium, was middle-aged, and Agathon still a 
young man. 


Mrs. St. Hill's BOOK OF THE HAND (Rider and Co., 
15s.) is as she claims a complete grammar of palmistry. 
Those who believe that the past and future are written 
in the lines and “ mounts” of the hand will find much to 
interest them here, but little that is new. ‘The end of the book 
is far more original (it is no fault of the author's that the rest 
is not, for palmistry claims to be a science), for Mrs. St. Hill 
tells us, amongst other things, that modern babies hardly 
ever fold their hands as the infants of Victorian days were 
wont to do; that she saw a star in the plain of Mars on the 
hand of a spider-monkey which met with a violent death; 
that there is more difference between the hand of a negro and 
a European than between that of an ape and a negro; that 
the little organ monkey has the best thumb and the brightest 
intelligence of any member of his race ; and finally that the 
Zoo monkeys have marks of travel on their hands. There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are comprehended 
in our philosophy. 


NAVIES AND NATIONS. By H. C. Bywater. (Constable. 
12s.)—Mr. Bywater’s book bears the sub-title A Review of 
Naval Developments Since the Great War. The burden of 
Empire defence, the Singapore base, the Washington Con- 
ference and the Naval Treaty that followed it, the special 
problems and policies of America, Japan and France and, 
lastly, the question of Disarmament receive treatment. As 
the naval correspondent of the Daily News, the author has 
learned the art of stating briefly and clearly both sides of a 
ease. He has made a special study of Pacific rivalries; 
but his chapter on French naval policy, which shows the 
virtual acceptance by the French authorities of the German 
view of submarine warfare, is, perhaps, the most important. 
The concluding paragraphs of the book contain doubtful 
statements such as * It is useless to disguise the fact that we 
are no lenger in an economic position to maintain and lead 
in the face of determined competition.’ That judgment 
would need a great deal of demonstration. But, where 4 
book plainly outweighs in importance everything else of the 
kind that has appeared in recent years, we will not cavil 
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E. Keble Chatterton’s 
CAPTAIN JOHN 


SMITH 


Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 
Being the second volume of the Golden Hind 
series, 


E. F. Benson’s 
SIR FRANCIS 


DRAKE 


I'lustratea. 12s, 6d. net. 
“ A book which will live to quicken the pulse and stir the 
imagination as long as Drake's drum stays in Devon.” 
—Spectator. 


Frederick Chamberlain’s 
(author of “The Private Character of Queen 
Elizabeth,” &c.) 


THE BALEARICS 


and their Peoples 


With maps and numerous illustrations. 18s. net. 
“Mr, Chamberlain's work may well become the standard 
authority for the archipelago as a_ whole.”"—Observer. 


UNKNOWN 


DEVON 


By L. du Garde Peach 


Illustrated in colour and line by Gryth Russell. 
15s. net. 
“To read it, to browse over it rather, is the next best 
thing to being in Devon itself.”—Spectaior. 


The Westminster Alice 


By “SAKI” (H. H. MUNRO). 
With illustrations in black and white by Sir F. CarrutrHers 
Goutp and a Foreword and Notes by J. A. SpeNDER has 
now been added to the Collected Edition of “ Saki’s” 
works, 3s. 6d. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST 
@ General 


SIR RICHARD MUIR 


A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor. 
By S. T. Felstead. Edited by Lady Muir. 


UNKNOWN DORSET 


By Donald Maxwell. 
TWO VAGABONDS IN ALBANIA 
THE CAPE PENINSULA 


By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
By Réné Juta. 


THE LONDON CHILD 


q Fi By Evelyn Sharp. 
iction 
QUEER FELLOWS 


By Frederick Niven. 


SHEPHERD'S PIE 


y Owen Archer. 


THE CROW'S INN TRAGEDY 


By Annie Haynes 


THE DARK SEA 
By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
THE NAMELESS ORDER 


By “ Dargon.” (Second edition.) 


JOUR | LANE THE BODLEY HEAD L TD. 








Published June 23rd. _ 





THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


|— Reked .& + 





LAY 
SERMONS 


by 


(The Countess of Oxford and Asquith.) 


Portrait by 








| 








EDMUND DULAC. 7s. 6d. net, 
FICTION Za. Gi. net 


THE 
SOWER OF THE WIND. 
Richard Dehan 


The Dop Doctor,” “The Pipers of the 
Market Place,” etc. 


Author of * 


Readers of fine fiction will eag gerly greet this famous author's new 
book. It is a dramatic story of the conflict of white and black when 
pearling brought civilization and its vices to the lonely Australian coast, 


Published Published June 23rd, 
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ROBERT eT HOLDEN 


“A Study of Abnormal Psychology” 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THE MARQUIS DE SADE 


By C. R. DAWES. 


21/- Cloth and one hundred copies at 42/- 
suckram. 














First Two Volumes of the Gentle Art 
Series 6/- each 
STEPHEN GRAHAM'S 
TRAMPING. 


“He has written a great book and a merry one 
de finite addition to that small but priceless library a 
great books of the road.”—Srecraror, 


JOHN DRINKWATER'S 
THEATRE-GOING. 


. il is long since I read so interesting and useful 
a book as‘ The Gentle Art of Theatre-Going.’” 
—H. C.’ Newton in the REFEREE. 


A New Novel Just Published 
MICHAEL SCARLETT. 
JAMES GOULD COZZENS. 7/6 
“ An arresting and vital picture of Elizabethan London.” 
ROBERT HOLDEN & Co., Litd., 
31 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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wo nicely. Mr. Bywater ought to secure a wide public. 
embers of Parliament should not. leave him unread. ‘ 


THE BOUQUET. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 
x, 6d.)—We have all dreamed of a tour in the vineyards 
of France, but since we cannot all make such an excursion, 
it isa good thing for us that it was an accomplished novelist 
such as Miss Stern who went, for she has written a very 
pleasant book in whose pages we may travel by proxy over 
the sacred ground. Miss Stern and her friends (for who 
could go on a wine tour without friends?) travelled in a large 
red Fiat, a sort of flaming symbol of their quest for the grape, 
and they covered, as the map at the end shows us, most of 
Southern and Central France. Miss Stern, though no crusted 
expert, knows a good deal about the technical side of her 
subject, and the book (unlike many literary guide books) 
should have practical value. We cannot quite pretend that 
she has succeeded in avoiding the great danger in books of 
this kind, that is, the danger of affectation. She has not 
quite resisted the temptation to “ write up” her subject, 
thus quite unnecessarily apologizing for it. After all, aleohol, 
whether we hate it or love it, is a very important subject, 
whether we look at it from a personal or from a public point 
of view, and no one needs any excuse for writing about it. 


A QUAKER SAINT OF CORNWALL. By L. V. Hodgkin. 


(Longmans. 10s. 6d.)—The ‘ Quaker Saint’? was one 
laveday Hambly, “an ancient widdo™ well over fifty, 
of “grave and substantial aspect.” She was = con- 
verted to Quakerism about the time that George Fox 
was imprisoned in Launceston. A_ well-off woman, 


owning a large farm in the centre of Cornwall, she was able 
to shelter and entertain at one time or another nearly all 
the early Cornish Quakers, as they travelled about the country 
on their spiritual or worldly occasions. ‘* Her heart was 
free and her house open,” we are told. A nephew who lived 
with her was also a convert to the new faith and willing as 
she to accept its consequences. *“* They went through great 
sufferings and the spoiling of their goods, both he and his 
aunt.” Imprisonment, even though the confinement was 
not very close, must have been a terrible trial to this active 
housewife and lover of company, but she never complained. 
“The Lord kept her easie,”” we read, and * the alone Teacher ” 
was near her in the filthy and comfortless gaol. Once free 
she did exactly as she had been doing before, holding meetings 
and entertaining *‘ Friends” according to her conscience. 
She was a woman who enjoyed life, loving her neighbours 
and relations, not above taking part in a family quarrel, 
but always generous and ready to give with both hands. 
“Til never live miserable to die rich,’ she used to say, and 
“she never wanted meat, drink nor clothing to accommodate *” 
not only her friends but ** her persecutors and their children.” 
At seventy-eight she died at home, in great peace—a hostess 
to the end, entertaining till she took to her bed. ‘ Poor 
old Loveday.” writes a contemporary, “ was even overcome 
and gladdened in her heart to see her house (which she hath 
lately enlarged) so filled. She hath a zeal for God, and rejoices 
in the prosperity of the truth.” What a good woman! 
yet somehow the word Saint does not seem well applied. 
There can, however, be no doubt as to the aggressive sinfulness 
of those who found it in their hearts to persecute so sweet 
and serviceable a person. 


CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS. By Sir Frederick 
Whyte, K.C.S.I. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
We have already, in a leading article in our issue of June 11th, 
drawn our readers’ attention to this ‘ historical review’ 
of Chinese foreign relations which Sir Frederick Whyte 
prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs for the guidance of himself and his colleagues, 
the British delegates who have just sailed for Honolulu to 
attend the Second Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. We repeat that it is also well worth the study 
of us who stay at home. 


FISH, FISHING AND FISHERMEN. By William Caine. 
(Philip Allan & Co. 10s. 6d.)—A propos April angling and a 
West Country spring fly called the Blue-upright, the late 
William Caine writes: *‘* Yés, I have heard all that before. 
I have listened to it and been lost. I know all about those 
balmy breezes and those gulping half-pounders. The only 
Blue-upright I am likely to see, if I again fall into this snare, 
8 My own miserable self—upright in the water and blue— 
purplish blue. April—let me say it again—-I defy thee!” 
We find here some really brilliant short stories, worthy of 
Andrew Lang, and a simple, unspoilt, open-air touch. English 
journalism has lost a good writer and fly-fishing anglers a 
good comrade in the death of the author. This is a book we 
tan cordially recommend. 


THE MINORITIES : ROUMANIAN TRANSYLVANIA. 
By Zsombor de Sz4sz. (Grant Richards. 16s.)—Mr. de 
Szisz, who before the transfer of Transylvania to Roumania 
Was a Transylvanian member of the Hungarian Parliament, 
has written a book which, though undisguisedly propagandist, 
deserves serious attention from those interested in the peace of 


Europe. In Transylvania a Hungarian minority used to rule 
a Roumanian majority. Now the position is that the majority 
rules, on principles theoretically of extreme democratic justice, 
but with the alleged purpose of squeezing out the Hungarian 
language and the Protestant religion from Transylvania. Mr. 
de Szasz’s book is very fully documented, and though the 
passion which pervades it is manifest we must remember that 
we are in part responsible for handing over Transylvania to 
Roumania, and the way she administers her new acquisition 
will have a profound effect on the peace of Europe. Recently 
an unusually intelligent and sympathetic American observer 
went by boat across Europe up the Rhine and down the 
Danube. He came back with one very marked impression— 
that Hungary was a powder-mine. Nor did his picture of 
Roumania vary in essence from that drawn by Mr. de Szész. 


A Library List 


How Europe made Peace without America. By 
F. H. Simmons. (Heinemann. 21s.) Germany in 
Europe. By Augur. (Selwyn and Blount. 2s. 6d.) - 
Captain John Smith. By KE. Keble Chatterton. (The 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) Apes and Men. By HW. 
Peake and H. J. Fleure; and Hunters and Artists. By 
the same Authors. (Oxford University Press. Hach 5s.) 


History : 


Trave.: My Journey to Lhasa. By Alexandra David- 
Neel. (Heinemann. 21s.) Our Holy and = Beautli- 
ful House. By Austin. (S.P.C.K. 5s.) Every- 
mans York. By C. R. Swift. (Robert Scott. 
3s. 6d.) The Mediaeval Castle in Scotland. By W. 
Mackie Mackenzie. (Methuen. 15s.)——The Conquest 
of Air. By Brown. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


(Black. 7s. 6d.) - 
7s. 6d.) 

Natura Hisrory :—Pedigree Dogs. By C. C. Sanderson. 
(Werner Laurie. 21s.) The How to do it Poultry 
Book. By KF. TT. Brown. (Pearson. 5s.) Moses, 
My Otter. By Frances Pitt. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 
Social Life in the Animal World. By Alvirdes. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d.)- The Teaching of Nature Study. By 
Von Wyss. (Black. 7s. 6d.) 

Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By C,. 

2s. 6d.) Printed Salesman- 

ship. By H. N. Casson. (Efficiency Magazine.)—— 

From Landscape to Studio. By R. Belfield. (Methuen. 

12s. 6d.)—---Essays of To-day and Yesterday. By Francis 


Gloucestershire. 
Somerset. By Cooper. 


By Nicholls. 
(Black. 


MISCELLANEOUS ! 
Chisholm. (iXegan Paul. 


Thompson. (Harrap. 1s.) Men and Manners. By 
W. Shenstone, with Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 
(Golden Cockerel Press. 15s.) Demoniality. By 
Ludovico Maria Sinistrari. (The Fortune Press. 21s.) 

Macmillan’s Modern Readers’ Series. (5s. each.) 


Barchester Towers, by Trollope; Essays, by Uazlett ; 
On Liberty and Other Essays, by J. S. Mill; Jistorical 
Essays, by Macaulay; Plays, by Sheridan; Three 
Musketeers, by Dumas ; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Stowe, 


General Knowledge Questions 
(Literature) 


1. Whose favourite cat was drowned in a tub of goldfish ? 

2. In whose verses were the following celebrated ? Delia, Celia, 
Stella, Julia. 

3. Who are or were the Ettrick Shepherd, the Immortal Bard, 
the Ploughboy Poet, the Boy who sang on Duncton Hill, 
the Marvellous Boy, the Shropshire Lad ? 

4. Whose was the face that launched a thousand ships ? Whose 
eyes were twin portable baths ? Whose skin was white as 
leprosy ? Whose pure and eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks 
and so distinctly wrought That one might almost say her 
body thought ? Whose hair went three times round her 
little neck ? 

5. Who * killed John Keats”’ ? 

6. Who wrote ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,’ ** The Ballad of Minepit 
Shaw,” “‘ A Sweet Song Sung Not Yet to any Man,” ** Lines 
to a Don”? 

7. One of the longest poems in English Literature is written round 
a murder trial. What is it ? 

8. Who were the originals of the following ? Robinson Crusoe, 
Lycidas, Squire Allworthy, Beetle, Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

9. Who were the Big Enders and the Little Enders ? 

10. Where does one read of the following ? Smike, Smee, Scrub, 
Tabitha Bramble, Will Wimble, Miss Bates. 

1. In what poems did the following express their wishes on the 
subject of their own death, or what were their wishes ? 
Stevenson, Henley (2), Tennyson. 

2. What do you know of the following? The Sons of Belial, 
the Houyhnhnms, the Polacks, the Kit-Cats, the Mohocks, 
the Slithy Toves, 
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- Finance—Public and Private 
The Rubber Position 


Dunine the past week, holders of rubber shares have 
seen both the price of rubber and the price of shares fall 
away considerably, followed by a fairly sharp rally, only 
to be succeeded by renewed depression. Moreover, the 
depression has now lasted for a prolonged period and both 
the commodity and the prices of shares have fallen 
to a level which reputed experts asserted twelve months 
ago to be wellnigh impossible. During the early date of 
the rubber restriction, the price of the commodity rose 
at one time to as much as 4s. 7d. per lb., and while much of 
this rise was known to be excessive and due to temporary 
shortage, there seemed reason to believe that supply and 
demand would keep sufficiently in step to warrant the 
maintenance for some time to come of 2s. or 2s. 6d. for 
rubber. Instead, however, the price for the commodity 
has fallen during the last few days to as low a level as 
1s. 44d. per lb., while the shares of companies which were 
well maintained for some time owing to the tenacity of 
holders have given way materially. 


PROLONGED AGITATION. 

Throughout this period of falling prices there has been 
a persistent agitation from some quarters for the removal 
of the Stevenson Restriction scheme, under which, it will 
be remembered, a restriction was placed upon the amount 
to be exported by the producing companies in the British 
Malay States. Most of this agitation has come through 
America, though it has to be noted that in one or two 
directions in the Press the view has been held that the 
interests of holders of British rubber-producing companies 
are not served by the Stevenson Restriction Act, owing 
to the extent to which Dutch producers have pressed 
forward their production and have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to sell on the backs of the British 
producers. 

Tur GoveERNMENT STATEMENT. 

Last week, however, the market received a temporary 
fillip from the definite announcement by the Colonial 
Secretary in the House of Commons that the Government 
had no intention of abandoning the Stevenson Restriction 
scheme, and as a consequence of that announcement the 
price for rubber jumped to Is. 6d. and there was a fairly 
general rally in the share market. It proved, however, 
to be short-lived, and matters were not helped by the 
reference in the Times of Monday, in which under the 
heading “* Rubber Restriction Defects,” exception was 
taken to what was described as the high pivotal price 
of Is. 9d.-2s. That price, it was suggested, formed a 
constant stimulus to production on the part of dealers 
in the Dutch East Indies, while the writer added, ** Plans 
should be drawn up without delay which would provide 
some prospect of the present restriction scheme being 
withdrawn under the most favourable conditions possible 
for British growers. The longer it is in existence the 
greater its threat to the ultimate position of the British 
industry.” 

SHAREHOLDERS’ PerRPLeNitry. 

The holder of rubber shares may well, therefore, be 
excused if he should be confused as to the policy which 
is really best in his interests. On the one hand, he is 
told in some journals that it would be better for the 
ynarket to find its own level, and for the restriction 
scheme to be withdrawn, while from other quarters comes 
the confident assertion that if only the restriction scheme 
is maintained for a while longer, it will be found that 
much of the recent fall has been due to manipulative 
tactics on the part of America and other speculative 
operators, and that an absorption of stocks and a recovery 
m prices will ensue. Finally, from across the Atlantic 
comes the clamorous agitation that the Stevenson scheme 
should be withdrawn forthwith. Indeed, it may be said 
that from the moment when those on the other side of the 
Atlantic were caught short of rubber in 1925, the 
outcry against British taetics has never ceased, 


AMERICAN TACTICS. 

It is indeed the persistence of this American agitation 
which makes one hesitate to accept the perfectly reason. 
able views to which I have referred with regard to the 
withdrawal of the Restriction Scheme, owing to the 
increased output by Dutch East Indies producers 
The extraordinary length to which propaganda in that 
country against the Stevenson Scheme has gone may 
possibly account for the readiness of the Colonial Secretary 
to state publicly that the Government had no intention 
of abandoning the Restriction Plan. Under the title of 
* Restriction Days Numbered ?” we find, for example, 
the India Rubber World, on June Ist, in New York 
affirming that ‘“* No Daniel is needed to read the hand- 
writing on the wall denoting the doom of crude rubber 
restriction. Then, after girding at the Scheme in 
strong language, we have the following extraordinary 
statement : ; 

“ It is announced that the British Government, gravely concerned 

about dwindling financial prestige, is anxious to aid in collecting 
American debts in Europe, and would make generous concessions 
if the money could be paid through London. It is also stated that 
to arrangesuch a plan a high commission with powers extraordinary 
will soon visit Washington, and that it will even be able to assure 
the casting of the Restriction Act into the discard if British banks 
be made America’s fiscal agents. Doubtless, the proposition will 
evince much merit ; but many Americans will surmise that back of 
it all in British high quarters is the conviction that restriction, 
having been weighed and found wanting, can no longer be considered 
a profitable policy, that it has quite outlived its usefulness, and that 
now is the acceptable time to make a virtue of a necessity by barter. 
ing it for a larger and more lasting advantage.” 
I cannot discover the slightest justification for the sugges. 
tions in the foregoing paragraph, and I merely quote them 
as indicating the general style and temper displayed in 
the American attack, which certainly suggest a desire 
that American buyers should be able to get hold of rubber 
at even cheaper rates than those now prevailing. 


AN INTERESTING STATEMENT. 

On the other hand, it would undoubtedly be unwise 
to belittle the strength of the American campaign or the 
large amount of money that has been put up to keep the 
price of rubber from rising. Stocks have now accumulated 
in London to a point which renders unlikely any scarcity 
for some time to come, while, in addition, not only Dutch 
East Indies but some of the British plantation companies 
have sold part of their output to American buyers for 
some time ahead. Nevertheless, and especially in face 
of the vigour of the American propaganda, it is impossible 
to ignore the comparative unanimity with which the 
British rubber producers and companies repel these 
attacks upon the Stevenson Scheme. I would recom- 
mend holders of rubber shares to read the speech of 
Mr. Charles Emerson, chairman of the Malacca Rubber 
Plantations, at the recent meeting, a full report of which 
appeared in the Financial News of the 15th instant. 

A Srronc Position. 

Mr. Charles Emerson had no difficulty in demonstrating 
the strong financial position of the company and its 
ability to withstand mere speculative attacks. Notwith- 
standing the recent decline in rubber, the accounts of 
the Malacca Rubber Plantations showed that, thanks in 
large measure to the Stevenson Restriction Scheme, the 
company made a profit for 1926 of £228,000 on a crop of 
5 million Ibs. as against a loss of £15,000 in 1921 witha 
crop of 34 million Ibs. In that year there was no dividend 
and nothing placed to the Reserve ; for 1926 a dividend 
of 27 per cent. was paid and £20,000 was placed to the 
reserve. Similarly, as regards the financial strength of 
the company, the position was that in 1921 debentures 
amounted to £199,590 and notes outstanding to £150,000, 


while cash, investments and rubber stock totalled 
£124,000. There are now no notes outstanding, the 


debentures have been reduced to £175,220, while cash, in- 
vestments and rubber stock stand at £505,390. Referring 
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Train a tree 
when it is young 


—says an old proverb. The Arabs say, 
** Branches may be made straight, but not 
an old trunk.” The time to make people 
into good citizens is whilst they are children. 
An orphan child stands to lose the influ- 
ences which will make him a useful member 
of the community unless someone takes the 
place of his dead father. The Alexandra | 
Orphanage has been doing this for ever 169 
years. Three hundred boys and girls from 
all parts of the Country and the Dominions 
are now in its care at Haverstock Hill, 
London, N.W. Please send a gift to help 


this excellent work. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 





President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Treasurer : 
The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Rebinson, A.C.1.S. 
OFFICES: 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
“ Forgive the poet, but his warning heed, 


And shame his poor word with your nobler deed.” 
—W hittier. 
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backed by funds exceeding £4,000,000 is a 

gilt-edged investment. It will pay you to 

get our terms before buying your annuity. 

Write in confidence for explanatory Booklet 

(T), stating date and year of birth, to 

African Life Assurance Society, 11/12 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 1 


Post this Form To-day 
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(No obligation entailed.) ‘A 
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Chief Offices for United Kingdom: 
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JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 


THE LAW RELATING TO AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


| 

| 

By B. MACKAY CLOUTMAN, V.C., B.A., of Gray's Inn and | 

the Western Circuit, Barrister-at-Law; and FRANCIS W. | 

ICK, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Foreword by W. B. 

M: ixwell, Chairman of the Incorporat ted Society of Authors, 
Playwrights, and Composers. 7s, 6d, net, post free 8s. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 
By WILLIAM TIBBLES, LL.D., M.D. (Hon. Caus.), Chicego, 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.8, ‘A. 68, net, post free 6s. 6 
“A book which should ‘be useful and stimulating to lay 
readers.’’—Lancet. 


HOW TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. 


| 
| 
A medical ,and moral guide for laymen. By Dr. OTTO 
CORNAZ, Nerve and Stomach Specialist, of Lausanne. Trans- } 





lated from the 6th Edition by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. 
7s, Gd, net, post free 7s. 10d. 
The book is written solely for nervous people, with the object 
of enabling them to understand plainly the nature of their ills, 
and to discover their most effectual mode of alleviation. 


DEAFNESS EXPLAINED: A Vade Mecum for | 


the Deaf. 
By C. M, R. BALBI, A.C.G.1., A.M.LE.E., Hon, Consulting 
Electrical Adviser to the National Institute for the Deaf. 
Foreword by Lord Charnwood, 1s, net, post free 1s. 2d. 
_ “ Altogether this is an admirable pamphlet ; it should bring 
information and a temperate hope to the afflicted, and under- 
standing to the more fortunate.’’—Spectator. 


MALARIA CURSE CAUSE CURE. | 
Compiled by ELISABETH COUNTESS OF C ARs aay oF. 
fith «a eg og by Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B. | 
oot, post free Is. 2d. For the information a * ph 
pub | 
Much valuable information which will be of service to all 

raged in combating this dreadful scourge.’’—Spectator. 


THE FASCINATION OF OUR RAILWAYS. 
By “ , MERC URY.”’ 5s. net, post free 5s. 6d. 
He re is book which will rejoice the heart of every boy— 
young or ’ old. 
pte lneneuey ’ is to be congratulated on producing a readable, 
instructive, accurate, and interesting book udmirably adapted to 
the class of reader for whom it is designed.’’—Railway Gazette. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
WOMAN THE TANGIBLE. 


By SYDNEY W. KITCHENER. 6s. net, post free Gs. 6d. 
A story with a strong plot written with humour and se ntiment. 
The characters, including some spiritualist mediums, are enter- 
taining. 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 




















GREAT 
GRAMOPHONE 
SER VICE 


HOUSANDS of gramophone lovers in 

every part of the world now regularly 
use the ALFRED IMHOF Special Overseas 
Service as the quickest and most satisfactory 
plan of buying the best instruments and the 
newest records. Every mail brings letters of 
warm appreciation, many stating that buying 
from Alfred Imhof is quicker as well as 
better than buying locally. 


EVERY New Record 


is in stock on the day of issue and every overseas 

order is despatched on the same day as it is 

received, specially packed to ensure protection against 

risk of damage. The immense stock of records 

(the largest retail stock in the world) includes 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE, 
COLUMBIA, VOCALION, 

PARLOPHONE, 
POLYDOR (Sole Metropolitan Agents). 


Complete list of all records sent post free. A trial 
order will prove to you the wonderfui efficiency and 
economy of Alfred Imhof’s service. 


fred Imhof. 


Established 1845. 
By Appointment to H.M. the King of Spain. 
Dept. S., 110 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. Tel.: Museum 0133. 
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to the fact that stocks of rubber in London to-day are 
67,454 tons as against only 22,281 tons a year ago, the 
chairman of the Malacca Rubber Plantations emphasized 
the fact that the price of the raw material nevertheless 
remained comparatively steady for some months at a 
remunerative figure, and he added: “ It is my conviction 
that if restriction were withdrawn prices would break 
badly, and when we are advised that we should now 
abandon the scheme because the Dutchman is making 
for the time being a heavier rate of profit than we are, 
I believe that shareholders will exclaim with me, ‘ Surely 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.’ ” 
Houpinc On. 

In considering the outlook, needless to say, much, of 
course, depends upon the general course of trade, and at 
the moment it is to be feared that the outlook in that 
direction is not too bright. But, at all events, the rubber 
market has had to withstand some two or three years of 
exceptional commercial depression, and in that respect 
matters can scarcely be worse in the future, Thus I think 
that if a general consensus of the views of managers of 
British producing companies were taken, it would be 
found that, while they are prepared for a still further 
temporary decline in the price of raw rubber as a result 
of the tactics of the American groups, they are none the 
less of the belief that a steady adherence to the Stevenson 
Scheme will prove to be the best policy for rubber share- 
holders. Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


NEw Loan Activity. 
Waitt general business in the Stock Markets in existing 
securities remains stagnant—if exception be made of the few 
features in the Industrial Market such as the rise in Celanese 
shares—activity in new loans and new capital issues generally 
continues and the absorbing power of the investor seems to be 
inno way exhausted. Latterly a feature has been the flotation 
of certain foreign loans which have had an extraordinarily 
good reception. The Mortgage Bank of Greece issue for 
£2,000,000 in 7 per cent. Bonds at 934, offered through 
Hambros Bank Limited and Erlangers, was covered very 
many times over, the yield being a good one, while the Bonds 
carried a guarantee from the National Bank of Greece. 
Equally successful has been the flotation of the Estonian Loan 
under the auspices of the League of Nations and brought out 
here by the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, with 
the Midland Bank and the Royal Bank of Seotland on the 
prospectus. The total amount of the Loan was for the 
equivalent of £1,500,000, of which, however, the greater part 
went to America, while the English portion of £500,000 was 
covered many times. The Loan was in 7 per cent. form at the 
price of 943. 
* if “* * 
Historic Finance Hovses, 

A number of prominent City men attended the Royal 
Exchange last Monday morning when the Lord Mayor, 
unveiled two interesting portrait panels, ** Sir Francis Baring ” 
and * Antony Gibbs.’ The panels, Sir Rowland Blades stated» 
completed a decorative scheme inaugurated in 1892 to in- 
clude portraits of notable City men and representations of 
great events in our national history. Lord Aldenham gave 
a short history of the Antony Gibbs portrait, while the Earl 
of Northbrook—in the unavoidable and much-regretted 
absence through illness of the head of the firm, Lord Revelstoke 

expressed his pleasure that the founder of the House of 
Barings should thus be commemorated. 

* * * * 
3ANKING AND Economic PROGRESS. 

To any who may desire to peruse a concise summary of 
Banking and Economic developments in this country since 
the War by an expert, I would commend the addresses which 
have recently been delivered to the Swedish British Society 
of Stockholm and the Anglo-Swedish Society of Gothenburg, 
by Mr. F. C. Goodenough, chairman of Barclays Bank, Ltd. 
My space - ill not permit even a brief résumé of Mr. 
Goodenough’s remarks, but for the guidance of those who may 
Wish to obtain a copy of the lectures, I may say that the 
outstanding features of Mr. Goodenough’s summary consist 
first of the bird's-eye view given of our own progress 
since the War in the matter of Debt Redemption, the 


recovery in sterling and so forth, and second of a keen 
analysis of some of the effects of our return to gold, with a 
special reference to the part likely to be played in the coming 
years by the great central banks, 


Bi. 'W.. He 





Insurance 


WITH OR 


WITHOUT PROFITS ? 

WueN we are effecting life assurance, one point that we 
have to decide is whether the policy shall, or shall not, 
participate in the surplus of the Life Office. When the 
modern system of life assurance was introduced by the 
Equitable Society, which was founded in 1762, very little 
was known about the rates of mortality among assured 
lives. They proved to be much lighter than was 
expected, and consequently, after some few years, it was 
found that the Society had more money in hand than 
could possibly be required for meeting the claims. There 
were no shareholders to take these surplus funds, and so 
it was decided that part of this surplus should be dis- 
tributed among the assured. It was called a ‘“‘ bonus,” 
and they doubtless did in fact regard it as a good thing. 
Thus, as a result of ignorance, an extremely beneficial 
system of profit-sharing came into existence. 

The principal sourees of bonuses are the earning of a 
rate of interest higher than is used in calculating the 
liabilities, a rate of mortality more favourable than is 
anticipated, and a rate of expenditure lower than is 
provided for, 

When an actuary has to determine the rates of pre- 
mium for life policies that do not share in the surplus, 
he must, in order to avoid the chance of loss, assume a 
lower rate of interest, and higher rates of mortality and 
expenditure, than are likely to be experienced in fact. 
Hence a man who takes a non-profit policy is practically 
certain to pay more for his assurance than it actually 
costs the Life Office. The holder of a with-profit policy, 
on the other hand, obtains his life assurance at what it 
costs the Life Office, or for something less. He shares 
in the profits made out of the non-participating policy- 
holders and annuitants, as well as taking his proportion 
of miscellaneous profits such as may be derived from the 
surrender of policies and other sources, 

It is true that the best Oflices are continually strength- 
ening their reserves, and applying to this purpose part 
of the profits that are earned. Occasionally this results 
in some injustice to policy-holders of advanced age, who 
will not live long enough to benefit by the increased 
profit-earning that results from strengthening the 
reserves. It is also a fact that in proprietary Life 
Offices, the shareholders take some part of the surplus, 
but this does not alter the essential character of partici- 
pating assurance. The profits taken by the shareholders 
should be regarded as an expense, and in some of the best 
of the proprietary companies the payments to share- 
holders, in addition to commission and expenses, amount 
to no larger a proportion of the premium income than 
commission and expenses alone in some mutual life 
offices which have no shareholders. In the best Life 
Offices the business is conducted for the benefit of the 
policy-holders simply and solely. Their interests are 
supreme, and naturally, as any intelligent person would 
anticipate, the shareholders fare best when primary 
consideration is given to the policy-holders. There are, 
however, incompetent managers and boards of directors, 
who give first place to what they conceive to be the 
interests of the shareholders, and when the interests of 
shareholders and policy-holders conflict, the decision is 
always given in favour of the shareholders. This, of 
course, is a very stupid and short-sighted procedure, and 
the Offices which adopt it are avoided by discriminating 
policy-holders and those who advise them. 

It is clear that, considered as an investment, a with- 
profit policy in a first-class company will yield a better 
return than non-participating assurance, and in most 
circumstances is greatly to be preferred. 

There is one important point in favour of non-profit 
policies, which is that at the outset a given annual pay- 
ment for life assurance secures a larger amount of insurance 
protection than the same outlay on a participating policy. 
This, and other aspects of the subject, will be dealt with 
next week, 


WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 
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The Royal Air Force Display 


On Saturday, July 2nd, the Royal Air Force will give 
its eighth display at Hendon Aerodrome, and as usual 
the programme of events is full and varied. Each 
year this aerial tournament has attracted an increasing 
number of spectators, and it is hoped that 1927 will beat 
all previous records. There is every reason why it 
should: the exploits of Atlantic flyers have stirred the 
imagination of the most phlegmatic. Doubters and 
pessimists have been confounded; few now deny the 
significance of aviation both in peace and war. 

This year, at Hendon, the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the best British aviators and a 
great variety of aeroplanes, including several experimental 
types, such as the “ Pterodactyl,” which is a tail-less 
aeroplane with a new system of control, consisting of 
rudders under the wings and floating organs at the wing- 
tips. An interesting small multi-engined civil land-planc 
is the “* Hamlet,” designed by Messrs. Handley Page. 

Before the display begins, exhibitions will be given 
by individual pilots in the handling of various types of 
aeroplanes. These may appear at first sight to be 
* stunts,” but in point of fact, like all the items on the 
programme, they form an essential feature in the training 
of a fighting pilot. During the morning there will be an 
air race for oflicers serving in the Air Ministry and another 
for oflicers in the Reserve; there will also be a fight 
between two single-seater aeroplanes and a fifteen-minute 
climbing competition between four single-seater fighters. 

So far as is practicable, all branches of the Royal Air 
Force will be represented in the course of the official 
programme, which begins at 3 p.m.; the principal and 
inevitable exception is the Fleet Air Arm, the reason 
being, of course, that sea-planes are designed to operate 
over and alight on water. Early in the afternoon, 
evolutions will be carried out by three squadrons in 
close formation. This spectacle, though less sensational 
than some, is most impressive: some thirty aeroplanes 
take part and manocuvre with the precision of guardsmen 
at the Trooping of the Colours. When one reflects at 
what prodigious speed these machines are travelling, 
how many personal and mechanical factors have to be 
considered, and what might be the consequences of failure 
of any one of them, some idea can be formed of the nerve 
and skill displayed by the pilots, and the intensive training 
and rigid discipline which produce such results. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that these evolutions 
are not practised for purposes of parade or show. Air 
Force units are trained in this way for mutual support 
against attacking aeroplanes and to ensure the maximum 
effect for their own weapons. 

Another operation is designed to show the method of 
attacking a ground target, in this case represented by a 
tank, The attack is made from all directions with a 
view to confusing the defenders, who never know from 
which quarter the next assault will come. It illustrates 
the amazing mobility of the new weapon and the difficulty 
of coping with it from the ground. : 

A demonstration of air drill directed by radio telephony 
from a ground station shows how communication can be 
maintained with a squadron in the air, and how the 
Squadron Leader controls his unit by the same method. 
At the display of 1926 the King himself directed 
some similar manoeuvres by word of mouth. On this 
occasion, the evolutions of the squadron will conform to 
music transmitted from a wireless station to each aero- 
plane. 

“Crazy Flying” will provide many thrills. Here 
again, “stunt” flying is not the object: each and all 
of these marvellous feats, which defy the laws of gravity, 
have a practical value ; they demand for their successful 
execution the combination of many qualities and can 
only be performed by the most accomplished airmen. 
Inexpert pilots are a danger not only to themselves, but 
to other people, and would be at the merey of more 
expert opponents. Many occasions occur in aerial war- 
fare when a pilot cannot save himself by any other means 
than those which will be seen at Hendon next Saturday. 
Other items on the programme are an aerial attack by 


_— 


<< 


a fighter squadron on a squadron of bombers, the 
destruction of a kite balloon, the relief of an isolated 
detachment of ground troops, and a parade of new 
machines. <A special park has been allotted to these 
novelties, and many of the spectators will be able to 
inspect them at their leisure. 

As has been pointed out already, the Hendon Display 
is the culminating point of the training year. It is the 
outcome of months of anxious thought and careful prepara. 
tion. All the machines used are of standard types, and 
the squadrons taking part are not specially selected 
but are typical of the Air Force in regard both to per. 
sonnel and equipment. As a mere spectacle it is well 
worth seeing, and should give food for thought to every 
thinking person. The Royal Air Force has been called 
the Cinderella of the Services, but it is the Service op 
which the nation must increasingly rely as its first line of 
defence. Few people are in a position to appreciate the 
arduous nature of its functions and the heavy burden of 
responsibility for life and limb, for progress and develop. 
ment, borne by the staff at the Air Ministry. Organization, 
training and research are carried on so unobtrusively as 
to pass unnoticed, and, when some fatal accident occurs, 
too often ignorant and hostile criticism is expressed. A 
visit to the display at Hendon will be both instructive 
and reassuring to all who still doubt. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the financial 
proceeds of the display are devoted to the Royal Air Force 
Memorial Fund. 

Tomson, 





Answers to General Knowledge (Literature) 


Questions 
1. Horace Walpole’s. 
2. (Delia) Samuel Daniel; (Celia) Ben 
Sydney ; (Julia) Herrick. 


Jonson ; 


(Stella) Philip 


3. James Hogg; Shakespeare; Burns; Belloc; Chatterton; 
A. FE. Housman. 
4. Helen of Troy (Marlowe); St. Teresa (Crashaw): Death 


(Coleridge); Mistress Elizabeth Drury (John Donne); 


Porphyria (Browning). 


. The Quarterly. 


» 

6. Thomas Hood; Kipling; William Morris; H. Belloc. 

7. The Ring and the Book, RK. Browning. 

8. Alexander Selkirk; Edward King; Ralph Allen; Rudyard 


Kipling; Richard Cumberland. 
9. The Tories and the Whigs, who differed as to the correct method 
of cracking an egg. (Gulliver's Travels.) 
10. Nicholas Nickleby, Peter Pan, The Beaux 
Humphrey Clinker, The Spectator, Emma. 
11. (Stevenson) : 
“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig my grave and let me lie.” 
(Henley) : 
* OQ, bury me not in the senseless earth, 
But in the living sea.” From The Full Sea Rolls, 


Stratagem, 


From Re qu lee 


“c 


So be passing ! 
My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death.” From Margarita 
(Tennyson) : 
~ Sunset, an evening star, 
And one clear call for me ; 
And let there be no moaning at the bar 
When I put out to sea.” From Crossing the Bar. 
12. (1) The Cavaliers in Paradise Lost; (2) Horses credited with 
the virtues disallowed to man by Swift; (3) Adversaries 
of Hamlet's father referred to by Horatio ; (4) The members 
of a famous literary society of Queen Anne's reign; they 
met at Christopher Cat’s tavern and their portraits were 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller; (5) The *‘ bloods” of 
Queen Anne’s time, whose chief amusement, according to 
the Spectator, lay in beating up the Watch; (6) Strange 
animals who gyre and gimble (Jabberwocky, Lewis Carroll) 


Sorort. 
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As Joint London Distributors 
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° . for Austin Cars, CAR MART 
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at immediate or earliest delivery 
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oS used car in Part 
xchange. 

Uni If desired, CAR MART will 
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PLEASE LITTLE CHILD 


THE 
LADDER. 


7,920 Orphan and Destitute little ones are 


HELP 
UP THE 


watching her upward 
successful climb depends their 
breakfasts, their and their teas! 
Please help her by sending your customary 
gift to the Half-Crown Fund; you always 
give to the Annual Appeal for 400,000 
Half-Crowns for the Children’s Food. 


anxiously 
for upon her 


progress, 


dinners, 


payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
may be addressed to Dr. 
Barnardo House, Stepney 


Cheques and orders, 
Food Fund,” 
Barnardo’s 
Causeway, 


and cressed, 


Homes, 22, 


Li mndon, E. i. 











If you are 
a motorist 


the direct practical value 
of the 


TAPLEY 


Gradient & 
Performance meter 
in the ordinary, every day 
driving of your car will 
appeal to you. You ought 
to know about the Tapley. 


A card will bring you 
full particulars by return. 


WRITE NOW 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING. 


TAX: FREE DIVIDEND OF 25 








PER GENT. 





PRODUCTION CONSIDERABLY INCREASED. 





The annual general meeting of the ‘ Shell” Transport and 
Vrading Co., Ltd., was held on the 2Ist June, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, F.C, 

The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Bearsted, M.C., who was received 
with cheers, presided, and, in opening his address, referred to the 
zreat loss which the shareholders in the Shell Company and, most 
of all, himself had sustained by the death of the founder and first 
chairman of the company, the lato Lord Bearsted. The late Lord 
Bearsted had enjoyed many honours, but nobody knew better than 
he (the speaker) that he valued none of them more highly than the 
position of chairman of the Shell Company. 

The chairman, continuing, said that for the first time for several 
years the figures of the profit and loss account showed a substantial 
variation from the preceding year, and all would rejoice that that 
Variation was on the right side, the balance carried to the balance 
sheet showing an increase of over £500,000, and thereby justifying 
the director's action in raising the rate of dividend from 22! per 
cent. free of tax to 25 per cent. free of tax. 

Exransion Pouicy. 

It would be observed that the policy of expansion was reflected 
in an increase of nearly three million sterling in the property account. 
‘The balance of dividends declared by sundry companies had in- 
creased by nearly £500,000, and as a corollary of their increased 
property accounts their cash and gilt-edged investments were 
decreased by £2,600,000, The chief items in the increased property 
account were shares in the Anglo-Saxon Petrolewn Company, and 
extensions of capital in various distributing companics on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Finally, they came to the figure of £5,049,979 to the credit of 
profit and loss account, which, after the usual deductions for interest 
on preference shares, placed them in the happy position of being 


able to recommend an increase in the final dividend of 2} per cent. | 


free of tax, while carrying forward approximately the same amount 
as the previous year. In arriving at that position neither their 
company nor any of the companies from which it had received 
dividends had drawn on their reserves in any way, and tho results 
recorded were solely attributable to the trading of the year 1926. 
Morcover, as stated in the report, all those companies had provided 
ample depreciation. He would call shareholders’ attention to the 
footnote which recorded that their company conjointly with the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company had guaranteed 4) debentures 
of the Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij amounting in all to about 
£11.000,000 sterling. As the Bataafsche had at the end of 1925 and 
exclusive of the proceeds of that issue assets of its own totalling 
£74,000,000 entirely uncharged save for those debentures, he did 
not think that that guarantee need occasion thom any anxiety, 
and he mentioned it chiefly for the sake of emphasising the fact that 
their Group had been able to raise that enormous sum in Holland 
and the United States on terms far more satisfactory than could 
have been obtained in the London money market. 

Wortp Provucrion or Oi. 

Tu view of his previous statements that increase in their Group's 
profits must come from increased business rather than higher prices, 
shareholders would be prepared for the announcement that their 
production for 1926 had considerably exceeded that for 1925, 
amounting to 15,536,000 tons as against 13,927,000 tons. That 
increase coincided with an increase in the world’s production of 
nearly 2 per cent., representing over three million tons. The chief 
contributors to that world’s figure were the United States of America, 
Venezuela, Russia, and Roumania, while on the other hand Mexico 
again showed a marked decrease. 


Prices, 
_ Generally speaking, the level of prices in 1926 had been much 
the same as that of 1925, for whereas prices of some products had 
been distinctly high for a large part of the year, on the other hand 
the price of petrol had been reduced by competition to a new low 
level. Their trade in China of course had suffered severely by reason 
of the chaotic condition of that distracted country, but they had 
Juckily found compensation in expanded trade elsewhere. 

During the current year prices had fallen still further and over- 
production could not be said to have reached its peak. But, as 
he had told the shareholders two years ago, the real competition 
to-day was in finding the most effective and economical way of 
reaching the consumer, and he had considerable pride in thinking 
that in that, as in other developments of their enterprise, they were 
in the van of progress and that their strength to-day was as great 
as it had ever been. It was largely owing to their elastic organisa- 
tion that the most serious problem which faced the oil world to-day 
---that of over-production—had not had even more serious conse- 
it was perfectly true that the consumption had increased 
in every direction and that every development of modern locomotion 
almost automatically brought about a demand for oil products. 
dhe report was unanimously adopted. 
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at former Wholesale Prices by ordering direct from the Sole Manufac. 
turers. Coats sent on seven days’ free approval and your money returned 








in full if you are not entirely satisfied. Send for Booklet No. & 172 
PEARSON BROS., Garway House, 45, Conduit St., London, W.1 


Ss. P.G. 


THE HANDMAID OF THE CHURCH 


1. The S.P.G. was founded by action 
Convocation and Incorporated in 1701 
Charter. 

It was, for nearly 100 years, the only Missionary 
Society connected with the Anglican Church. 

. Its twofold aim is ministering to English settlers 
beyond the seas and propagating the Gospel amongst 
the non-Christian races of the world. 

Missionaries at work, 1,470. Many offers of service 
now being made. 

. Its income in 1701 was £1,537; in 1926 upwards of 
£385,000. With this income, existing work is assured, 
An increase means response to the World Call. 
Money expended in 226 years exceed £11,000,000, 
Every colony of the Empire has at some time or 
another received its aid. 

What are vou going to do in the light of ihe above facts to make 
it possible for S.P.G. to meet ils ever-increasing responsibilities 
towards our own people overseas and the non-Christian world. 


taken in 
by Royal 


7. 





Upon vour answer at this critical moment the whole future may 

depend. , 
S.P.G. Office, 15 Tufton Street, 

Westminster, London, S.W. 1, 





THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


has just opened a much-needed additional HOME FOR 











TODDLERS needing a mother’s care. Special gifts | 
invited towards the £3,000 capital cost. 
LORD ABERDARE, President. 
F. JAMES, Secretary, 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. |. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. _ 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ‘ £ 4,000,000 
Reserve Fund oa pate ere ‘ii sini ... £3,810,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received 








The new bonuses declared by the “ Old L[quit- 








able” are so large that if they are con 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
seems probable —an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 4 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 than the 
premiums paid. 


as 


more 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Strect, London, F.C. 2 


~ 


No shareholders No commission 
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KEGAN PAUL 





|” By TOM BROWN. Crown 4to, 
| 500 pages. 25/- net. 
| guited by A. L. HAYWARD, this volume ranges with the recently 
| Edited by ; ane 

blished History of the Pirates and History of the Highwaymen, 
| ecetsine all the best of Tom Brown’s work. Brown, undoubtedly 
| one of the masters of English wit and satire, gives a graphic 


With 16 plates. 


|S James’s courtiers to the flaunting vice of the harlots at Drury 
| Lane. 


‘THE GEOGRAPHY OF 


‘WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE 


Royal Svo, 


SUMMERS. With 8 plates. 





(12/6 net), together provide 
subject in the English lan 


and the various enormities of the witch-cult. 


‘MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675 
By BARONNE D’AULNOY. With 16 plates. 12/6 net. 


| years, it gives a valuable picture of Charles I1.’s Court. 


SOCRATES AMONG HIS PEERS: 


Three Dialogues 

| By OWEN GRAZEBROOK. 6/- net. 
| A re-creation of Socrates and his friends conversing at Athenian 
supper-parties about 400 p.c. They discuss such eternal subjects as 


| Death and the Hereafter, Justice, the Kingdom of Heaven, This is 
a distinctly unusual book. . 

‘THE INTERPRETER GEDDES : 

The Man and His Gospel 

By AMELIA DEFRIES. With 8 plates. 10/6 net. 


| In this book Professor Geddes is exhibited as a man of outstanding 
personality and enormous range of ideas, His work in_ the 
numerous departments he made his own is lucidly discussed, in 
| botany, biology, sociology, geography, town-planning, physics, &c. 


|THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ICE 


| AND SNOW: Illustrated from the Alps 
By A. E. H. TUTTON, F.R.S. With 48 plates, 16 

text illustrations, and a map. 21/- net. 
“An instructive and entertaining book.”—The Times. ‘‘ The scien- 
tific section makes an admirable introduction to the larger one in 
which he deals with the history of Alpine climbing and the feats of 
the Alpinist. His many photographs are remarkably good.’’—West- 
minster Gazette. 


| MELANESIANS OF THE S.E. 


\SOLOMON ISLANDS 


| 
| By W. G. IVENS, Litt.D. With 21 plates (3 in colour), 

and numerous text illustrations. 30/- net. 
“A work of great importance. He is to be congratulated on this 
interesting contribution to Oceanic history.“—-The Times Literary 
Supplement. “ Stands out as an exceptionally full and intimate 
record of primitive life. Has the appeal of a travel-book as well 
as of an anthropological study.”’- aily News. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE ANIMAL 
WORLD 

By PROFESSOR F. ALVERDES. 10/6 net. 
The author shows the importance of animal sociology for the study 
of human problems. He deals not only with herd life, relations 


of mated animals, and the family, but also with order of pre- 
cedence, mcans of communication, and mutual assistance. 


THE FALSTAFF SAGA 
By JOHN DAWTREY. 7/6 net. 








| 


“He may surely rest content with having discovered possibly the 
only man living in Shakespeare’s day who might have been the 
Original Falstaff, and with having composed a really delightful 
book about him.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, 


as Legend and History 
By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt. With 4 plates. 12/6 net. 


“ +4 . . . . 
His treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish. 
is knowledge of the sources, his historical sense, the soundness 


are many pitfalls.”—Manchester Guardian. 








—— 


BROADWAY HCUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C. 4. 





| gccount of everyday life in Stuart London, from the wiles of the | 


21/- net. | 
| This volume, with its predecessor, The History of Witchcraft | 
the only connected history of the | 

guage. A vast amount of material is | 
included, of profound interest to the student and to the general | 
reader, Showing the important part played by witcheraft in history, | 





The author of the famous Fairy Tales is not generally known as the | 
author of this entertaining chronique scandalcuse. Wrongly described | 
as an imitation of Grammont, which in fact it preceded by twenty | 


If you have ‘ 
we will send you a sample dozen Champagne pints, carriage paid, 
in England and Wales, for 8s. 6d., inclusive of bottles and case. 
so that future supplies can be arranged through him.) 
state whether you require 
Assorted. 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 
4, WIDEMARSH, 


14 Billiter St., E.C. 3. 





of his judgment, make him a safe guide in a field in which there } 





















































/ 
After the run. 


CLEAR road—a fresh, invigor- 

ating breeze — the changing 

pageant of vale, hill, river and 
moorland—no engine trouble, and at 
last—home. What a glorious run! 
Then to crown the pleasure, a deep 
draught of Evans’ “ GOLDEN PIPPIN 
CIDER-DE-LUXE.” Cool, refreshing 
and enjoyable. Just the drink for a big 
thirst. Made sweet, medium or dry to 
suit every taste. 


olden 


LPpPl 
CIDER- aaa oa | 





SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


not made the acquaintance of “ Golden | Pippin * 


of your usual Supplier 
Kindly 
*““ Sweet,” ‘‘ Medium,” “ Dry” or 
can be sent to anyone. 


(Please give us the name and address 


Only one such sample case 


HEREFORD. 


Telephone: | 
Avenue 8830. 


London Office : 


See this 
trade mark 
on every | 
bottle. 
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VAAPADRADDRDAADPDRARDNG 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully boun 1 books 
second-hand and rare books, book -plates, and book. 
binding 





3. We ‘tanetiate nd the upkeep, classifi ation, 
cataloguing, and cleaning of private libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
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} 
a 
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} 5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service 
H which gives immediate and intelligent attention to | 

all orders, i TH 
2 Send for Catalogites J 
¢ J.& E.BUMPUS = 
| LIMITED ; 
| 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
| By Appointment to His Majesty the King TH 
a *Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

OD IPED PD IPRA A APDIP IPAS 





Th 
. ducti 
There are few things pa 
more conducive’ to 


blissful serenity than 



































loz. Packet 1/4 
a pipe of GOLD 2oz. Packet 2/8 
BLOCK. a BOWES, CAMBRIDGE ul 
New and + hers Booksellers, 
GOLD B New Cz atalogues post ion on request. T 
— — kno 
LOCK No. 437. Fine Arts & First Epirtoys.}f mv 
FINE VIRGINIA No. 438. Mopern ErcuineGs (illustrated). — 
J 9, THEro.ocy (i ‘eparati 
“a, CUT PLUG cD a No. 439. L'uEo or ¥ (in prepat ition). T 
Sl ! 
see 1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
c 
" = the 
Go am * 1 
—? A 
@ 
moOvorTInN. : 
t 
9 « 
If you havent a car ~ buy one 


HE infinite pleasures of motoring are within almost everyone's reach. 

To-day motoring is safe, simple and economical. Dunlop Tyres have 
helped largely to make it so. On the roads of the world Dunlop Tyres 
have proved their supremacy. The new triple stud Dunlop Cord with the 
‘buttressed’ tread is positively the latest improvement in tyre construction. 
It ensures longer mileage, added strength and surer road-grip. The 
whole resources of the Dunlop Company are behind this newest Dunlop 
Tyre, and every motorist who fits it will agree that on a cost-per-mile 
test it is by far the most eee tyre that has ever been produced. 


DUNLOP WIRED TYRES 


having the New ‘Buttressed’ Tread are readily obtainable 
in practically all Balioon and Medium Pressure sizes 


Be sure it says ‘Made in England’ on your Tyres 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. - . - Branches throughout the World. 


[ THERE'S A DUNLOP ACCESSORY FOR EVERY NEED] || 


C.F.H 570 
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WACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


UFE AND LETTERS OF 
LORD BRYCE 


By the RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, Warden of 
New College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 











PEACOCK 


PRIESTLEY. 5s. ne 


By J. B. t. 
|English Men of Letters.] 








—_—— 


NOW READY. 
YEAR BOOK 


1927 ISSUE. 
THE STATESMAN’S 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 
20s. net. 
The Economist: “ This annual reference book needs no intro- 
duction to our reade It is indispensable to all students of 


public er internationa " ‘aitaii s. No intelligent household or office 


should be without it. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
(1917-1926) 

By LANCELOT LAWTON. 
tone Illustrations. 21s. net, 
The Saturday Review: “ Mr. Lawton has for years heen 
known as an unusually close observer of Russian affairs. His 
present volume is based on official documents as well as personal 
Investigations unc dertaken difficulties which are vividly 


described. 


With 24 pages of half- 
some 


undes 








THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE 


A Fantastical Story 


By KAREL CAPEK. 7s, 6d. net. 
The Spectator: ‘ Of all these novels the jolliest and the most 
naive is Mr. Karel Capek’s There is a childish simplicity in his 
fantasias; scarcely any pains are taken to make them credible, 


njoyment and bright-eyedness in the writing 


but there is so much « 
happenings with the best appetite in 


that we swallow preposterous 
the world.”’ 





. ~ ‘ mc . 
THE GORGON’S HEAD 
And Other Literary Pieces 

By SIR JAMES GEORGE 
F.B.A With a Preface hy 
and a Portrait of the Author. 
The Observer: “ Sir James Frazer gives us verse as well as 
prose, and prove s, as a shining few hi we proved, that when science 
and literature meet on the his rhest plane the encounter is singularly 
happy His essays have a double grace 1ey are in themselves 
a contribution to the gener: ul stoc k of letters, and they give us 
delightful glimpses into the mind of a great man,” 


O.M., F.R.S., 
FRANCE 


FRAZER, 
ANATOLE 
15s. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 
AND EVOLUTION 





HOLISM 


By GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. J. C. SMUTS 
I&s, net. 

The Times: “ With this volume General Smuts takes a high 

place in the small but distinguished company of British statesmen- 


philosophers, 





rR) yo + T 
THE ABILITIES OF MAN: 
Their Nature and Measurement 

By C, SPEARMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16s. net. 

The Sunday Times: “In collecting into this volume the scattered 
Teports of a quarter of a century’s intensive research, Professor 
Spearman has put into an easily unders tood form his theory of the 

} mature of general intelligence, which marks a new epoch in the 
study of the mind and _ confers distinction British 


psyc hology.” 


high on 








| 
! 
| 
| 


_ CHANGING BACKGROUNDS 
RELIGION AND ETHICS: 


A Metaphysical Meditation 
By W. H. WILDON CARR. 


IN 


7s. 6d. net. 








REVELATIONS 
by ONE OF THE 


BIG FOUR of ‘ 


SCOTLAND YARD 
REMINISCENCES 
BY AN EX-DETECTIVE 
by FRANCIS CARLIN 


Beautifully illustrated; 18s. net. 


“ As thrilling as any detective story ... the sleuth of real 
life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and con- 


siderably more expedite than the detective of fiction.”— 
D. Mail. ‘Major Armstrong’s Double Life, Light on 
Mahon.”—E. News. “ At a time when Scotland Yard has 


just brought off another sensational capture, the book makes 


doubly interesting reading.”—E. Standard. 


THE LIGHT READING 


OF OUR ANCESTORS 
By THE RT. HON. LORD ERNLE 


15/- net. 

“A life-long lover and student of prose fiction, he roves 

the whole happy subject from the classical origins through 

medieval romance to our great eighteenth century school 

and up to Victorian times.”—Observer. “The pleasantest 

of light reading.”—Outlook. ‘A treasure trove of mis- 

cellaneous entertainment.”—Glasgow Herald. “A wonder- 

ful storehouse of information on what we 

may call the ‘best sellers’ of the past.” 

—Daily Chronicle. “ Wonderfully compre- 
hensive.”—Public Opinion, 

4 London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 

(Publishers), I Ltd., 33-36 Paternoster Row. 





























| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C 2. 



































Two remarkable books. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 10/6 


The Trial of 
MADELEINE SMITH 


by 
F. Tennyson Jesse. 


net. 


Price 6/- net. 


TALES OF HATE 


by 


Winifred Duke. 


& CO., LTD., 
and GLASGOW. 


WILLIAM HODGE 
EDINBURGH, LONDON 
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Py ve Raat 


FOR Summer night- 
wear “LUVISCA” 
Pyjamas are clean, cool 
and comfortable. They 
possess all the softness 
of silk, are very durable. 
™ LUVISCA ” SHIRTS 
AND SOFT COLLARS, 
too, are smart, serviceable 
and economical present- 
day wear—perfect in cut, 
style and finish . . . always 
fresh and new locking. 





PYJAMAS «¢ SOFT 


LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED 
“LUVISCA” TAB ON EVERY GAR. 
MENT. newt G-NYINE WITHOUT. 
If any difficulty in obtaining write 
COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
16, St. f irtin’s-le-Grand, London, 
BCI, who will send you name ef 
wrest retailer and descriptive booklet 
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PsO 
HOLIDAYS AT SEA 


T= P. & O. Company offers a generously varied 


7 PS || se 





a2 
auioay SRV AIAN A 








programme of ocean holidays at moderate fares, 
Cruises from London by the RANCHI, one of four 
beautiful new Indian mail steamers of 16,600 tons, alone 
afford sufficient choice to engage everybody's attention, 


NORWAY, THE BALTIC & FINLAND 


On August 6 the “Ranchi” will leave Tilbury on a 
cruise of nineteen days to the Fjords, Copenhagen, 
Bornholm, Helsingfors, Stockholm, Gothenber; Rotter- 
dam (for the Hague) (Cruise F). Berths are still 
available at 40 Gns, upwards. 


CRUISES TO NORWAY, roa, etc, 


rths from 


rs... 


































D. Bergen and the Fjords . eae ~ 
uly 9. 13 Days. 35 Gns, ~ 

E. Bergen ond the Fjords .. ° 0G { 
*July 23. 13 Days. oe } 

F. Norway, Sweden, Finland 40C 4 
*Aug. 6. 19 Days. a > 

H. Greece, Constantinople, Cyprus, &c. ... 58 C f 
Sept. 10 28 Days. Gns ; 

* From Leith at 2 Gus. less, one day later. y, 

{ These are the minimum rates now available. és 

r 

FOURTEEN DAYS FOR £20 : 

Then there are sea-trips at reduced summer fares ’ 





which one may begin on Friday of any week by 
embarking in the P. & O. mail steamer at Tilbury for 
Gibraltar, Tarigier, Marseilles or Egypt. From Mar- 
seilles on@ may go to the Seana for the summer 
bathing season, as ssured of kindly weather, warm seas 
and (but this applies also to Gibraltar, Morocco and 
Egypt) reduced hotel tariffs arranged by the P. & O, 
Company for its passengers. A fortnight’s P. & O, 
holiday, with 3,000 or 4,000 miles of sea-travel thrown 
in, need cost no more than £20, travelling second 
saloon, or £25 if travelling first. 
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For pictorial handbooks of these cruises or tours, 
application should be made to P. & O. House (F. H. 
Grosvenor, Manager), 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. The 
P. & O. City office is at 122, Leadenhall Street, where 
also full information may be had. 


REDUCED P.&O. WINTER FARES 
INDIA or CEYLON 100 Gns. RETURN. 
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VISIT NORWAY ~ 
NATURE'S WONDERLAND 


a enjoy every minute of your holiday in Norway. There's so much 
so much to do, that even the long Norwegian days (in the summer 

fee cht all through the night in Norway) are not long enough. 
"hae waterfalls falling sheer from tremendous heights : wonderful 
1ers, towering mountains, calm meadows, trackless forests, magnificent 
pace the Midnight army are a thousand and one marvels to engrave 
the beauty of Norwa p in your memory. Go and see it all. Go te 

Norway and enjoy the bce holiday you've ever had in your life. 


; %, Independent Inclusive Tours 
“&. 39 lldays ... £19190 













ae wo su BS 

; & a we Santee 
“os rg Including travel and hotel expenses. Sail- 
+a i De ings three times a week, commencing 


middle of May. Write for booklet **9” 
and learn all about holidays in Norway. 


Norwegian State Railways 


Norway House, 21 Cockepur St 
LONDON 
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QA Suggestion for 


Your. Holiday | 


TOURS to MADEIRA or CANARY 


ISLANDS { 


at reduced return fares. 
Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 
to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, 5.W. 1. 
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All you need 3 
Know about 
Petrol— 














OF COURSE ! 








ART 
and 
ANECDOTE 


M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Recollections of William Frederick Yeames, R.A. Ilis Life 
and His Friends. 
“An excellent book of reminiscences."—Star. “Full of 
good stories about famous people all over Europe.”—Daily 
Sketch. “The King’s shyness; Swinburne and the lost 
Hat.”—Daily News. “This entertaining volume.”—Daily 
Express. “ Most amusing pen pictures.”—Evening Standard. 
“These entertaining and charmingly written reminiscences. 
These gracious memoirs of Victorian celebrities in their 
prime of life should have a wide appeal.”—Daily Mail. 











THE BOOK OF 


SWIMMING & DIVING 


by SID. G. HEDGES. 
Profusely illustrated. 4/6 net 


Besides being comprehensive, this book includes many 
original features; strokes are clearly classified; there are 
new fancy swimming feats and an origina! series of land 
drills have been included. Finally, there is a chapter which 
completes in detail the first season’s work for any bather. 
The would-be swimmer will here find such guidance as 
will assist him or her to become an all-round expert. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers), Ltd., 33-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 











INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 











UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCLED £15,750,000. 





Chairman - - The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., M.P. 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valvation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 





future bonus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 2. 








"PHONE: CITY 4062 (5 LINES) 





a 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JUNE 27th, 28th and 20th, BLANCHE SWEET and Neil Hamilton 
in “* DIPLOMACY," from the famous stave play ; Cullen Landis and 
Mary Carr in ‘* FRENZIED FLAMES,” &c. 

JUNE 30th, JULY Ist and 2nd. MILTON SILLS and GERTRUDE 
OLMSTED in ‘** PUPPETS"; Marceline Day ani Mae Butch in 
“FOOLS OF FASHION,” &c. 




















Player's will please | 
you! | 


F you like real tobacco 
you'll enjoy Player’s 
Navy Mixture. It has 
genuine, inimitable 
that belongs to 
tobaccos. j 








| the 
flavour 
| high-grade 

| Blended with the utmost 
| skill and care it provides 
| a smoke harmony that is 
| 


distinctly pleasant and 
satisfying. 


| Try PLAYER’S 
| NAVY MIXTURE |— 


| E P.1267 
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SatisfACTION 
SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS 
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Increased Pensions 


have been granted to the 300 and more men and women 
pensioners on our books. ‘The increase has been from 
£20 to £26 a year, and has proved a great help in view 
of the high cost of living. 


£10,000 IS STILL NEEDED for this “ Pension 
Fund.”” Can you, will you send a contribution? The 
Institution is for Middle class people only—men and 
women of education and refinement who have fallen on 
evil days. 


Contributions should be sent to Epcar PENMAN, Secretary, 
British Home and Hospital 


for Incurables 
Office—72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2 


lll’ U 24 iHSAL SUES HUES 
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BE THE WEATHER 
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SMOKING MIXTURE 


Made by Lambert « Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain‘and Ireland), Ltd W.A. 3503 














FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upor. for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: Witi1aMs Deacon’s Banx, L1p, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 
slum kiddie. 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a 
change. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 
26,000 children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, 7. 
sending something to the EARL. OF ARRAN (Room 4), 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 

















RN 


5/- EACH YEAR 5/- 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, 
Y 


OUR 5/- WILL HELP US 


(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on servi whether 
or not life is saved; 

(2) ‘vo compensate those who are injured in the Service; 

(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 


in the Service; 


(4) To add to our flect of Motor Life-Boats which have again and again 


saved lives which otherwise would have been lost 
OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Willi? 
THE EARL OF ai GEORGE F. SHER, MA 
Honorary Treasure Secretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 






















between slum and seaside 
for a poor woman and 3 
children for a glorious fori- 
night. The Church Army 
Fresh Air Homes deserve 
the generous support of ail. 


Please send any Gift, large 
or small, to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 


55, Bryanston St., W.1. Bankers 








3 children to sea- | 


£5 will bridge the Gulf $5 takes mother and | 


side for a fortnight. 





: Barclays. SE nin 


£1-15. 


week’s restful holiday to 
; poor mother with baby. : 


7 /6 will keep child | 
: for three days | 
Sacer : in Church Army es 


THE CHURCH ARMY i side Home. 
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our publication 


SLEEPING CARS,” 


APOLOGY. 
“The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.” is 


With reference to the passage on page 16 of 


might possibly be identified as Lord Howard de S 


TACAR InANAm Earn 
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bai 
: THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 
GREAT 


or is is 

* THE MADONNA OF THE KC 14 

sp tay ge ey » SUMMER ROSE SHOW = 

us that one of the characters therein mentioned i in the bel 
es 

Walden by reason of the unfortunate similarity | ROYAL HOSPITAL GARDENS, is 
in the fictitious name employed. e desire, g "el 
therefore, be _ be ped ee ge ed of | E CHELSEA, ie 
stating to His Lordship and the public that every Ng ‘ hell 
step possible is being taken by us to correct any ie Friday and Saturday, July Ist and 2nd. SI 
false impressions which may have been produce = . 5 
by the unhappy choice in the name of a purely fs Friday Noon to 3 mm. . le B/= fe 
fictitious character, and our publication of the e 3pm. to 7 pm. .. . 2/6 ve 
same, and we trust that Lord Howard de Walden ve S d 11 - 1/ hed 
will accept this full and frank acknowledgment i aturday, |}! am.tod pm. . . = oi 
of our unintentional error and this expression iat Band and Pipers of H.M. Scots Guarés. S| 
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MLL. LUE 


of our regret and apology in the spirit in which 
it is offered and as the best amends it is in our 
power to make. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
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| ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP. 








REAL 
DEVON 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon's renowned orchards on sunny 
banks of River Dart, near Paignton seashore, and inborn skill 
in the Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, delicious drink, 
TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “ SYDRINA,” are sent 
FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 





An organisation of International Magazine 
Publishers have an opening for an active Director 
who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares in £50,000 Company. The 
investment will be a part of an increased capital- 
isalion required for expanding on proved lines. 
Beginning salary of £500 per year will be paid 
exclusive of Director’s fees. The growth of the 
business will provide an exceptional opportunity 


for personal advancement. Apply Box 1426, 
Spectator, 13. York St., Covent Garden, W.C.1. 























000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7, 


the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
and Dominion of 


New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 





JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TTOTNES, DEVON. 

THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. pecans cay NERS ao ry aman 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, New Revised Edition. 
£10,500,000, Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000- 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 





WHY SUFFER in your advancing years 


Sleeplessness, Constipation, a n, Neurasthenia, Loss of 
Memory, Giddiness, Depression, Asthma, Heart Atta cks, etc., 
are mostly due to hardening of Be e arteries (arterio-sclerosis). 


the discovery of a University Profes- 

O rot Madistes, atin: ks the root cause 

and gives wonderful, rapid and per- 

manent relief. Absolutely harmless, 

Descriptive Booklet ‘E' free from Seemtibennies th Sun St., London,€.C.2 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
etc., etc 
“Everybody should read this little book.”"—Scoltsman. 


“The precepts he lays. down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and_restorat ion of the hair are at cnce simple, lucid, 
and convincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


Consultations free. *Phone: Victoria 2215. 




















“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision 
contained in the book is quite unobtainable elsewhere.’ 
‘The book is valuable and should be read by 
*‘ Some such book as this had to be written, 
‘This problem will] undoubted] y occupy 
can ‘recommend this volume.’’—Journal of State Medicine. 
book.”"—The Hospital and Health Review. 
‘‘ The book is unique and marks a new 


e book is supremely important, 
she is fighting a crusade which, successful or 
—The Scottish Nation. 

“This book will 


JOHN 





all interested in racial welfare.’ 
and this is very well written."’ 
& more prominent position in the future, 


era in literazsure germane to this subject.’ 
“Nurses and midwives who work among the poor should be 
and for this purpose they will find Dr, Stopes’s work invaluable.’ 
and its author is one of the most important women of our time, for, 
the reverse, cannot fail 


meet with opposition cnly from those who desire to suppress the 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
with an additional plate, at 15/- net; post free, inland, 15/9, abroad 16/6. 


CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 
Fellow of University College, London 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book: 
and no little literary grace the problem of contraception 


Much of the evidence 
The Lancet. 

’The Medical Review 

SIR ARCHDALL REID in Nature. 

and to those who wish to study it we 


“This highly important question cannot be studied completely and dispassionately without reference to her distinctly remarkable 


The Medical Times. 

able to give advice upon this topic when called upon to do so, 
The Nursing Mirror, 

almost single-handed, 


to have a momentous efic t on our civilisation.” 
> facts.”’ 
—Prof. CARR-SAUNDERS in The Nation und Athenwum* 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, 


Ltd., 83-91 Great Titchfield St., W. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2 

with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 


a J 


—— 


——— 


















EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


\ TENDENCIES IN FURNITURE AND 
4 DECORATION. An Exhibition is on view during 
June at the MANSARD GALLERY, Heal & Son, Ltd., 
196 Tottenham Court Road. Admission free. 











SALE AND TO LET 


Furnished house to let for month 
of August and part Sept. Close to sea, bathing from 
garden ideal for two families —24 beds—large 
Mod. rent.—Box 1430, Spectator. 


FOR 
i OF WIGHT 





house 
rooms 


VONVENT, SCHOOL OR CONVALESCENT HOME. 
( To Be Sold,a very attractive property at Bexbill- 
on-Sea, particularly suitable for the above. 5 Reception 
Rooms and about 30 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 8 Bath- 
rooms : all conveniences, 15} acres. Reasonable price. 
Agents, ALFRED SAVILL & SoNs, 51a, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 2. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


EDUCATION 





YORNWALL COMMITTEE, 


FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, to begin duties in September next, a fully 
qualitied expert in Physical Culture for gymmnasties and 
games. Must be qualitied also to teach Geography, 
Nature Study, and English in the Middle School, Art 
a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained by sending 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk to the 
Governor, District Education Office, Falmouth, should 
be sent to the Head Mistress immediately. 

Pr. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 

County Hall, Truro, 

June 16th, 1927. 


| IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, TRURO.— 

Required in September, Lecturer in Geography : 
also in Science (Biology, Botany, Gardening), one as 
resident full-time, one non-resident part-time. Good 
Honours Degree essential. Salary Burnham Scale (1920) 
together with board and rooms.—Apply Miss GkE, 
Principal. 





kK” J. BURROW & CO., LTD., Publishers of Guide 
4 Books, Cheltenham, have a vacancy for a young 
Journalist or Writer with good working knowledge of the 
British Isles, with literary and business capacity. Appli- 
cants should send full particulars of capacity, education, 
experience and topographical Knowledge, with a specimen 
of literary work and personal details, to Imperial House, 
Cheltenham 


Mor Maids than employers !—Essex Keg., Ilford, 
4 








_ ODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
\ (University of South Africa.) 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE PROVINCL 

SOUTH AFRICA, 


POST OF LADY WARDEN. 


Applications are invited for the Post of Lady Warden 
of the Women’s Residences. 

SALARY: £200 per annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of £15 to £260 per annum, Free furnished quarters 
are provided, with Board except during the long vaca- 
tions 

TRANSPORT: £40 will be provided for transport, 
subject to refund in the event of resignation within two 
years. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, all in tripli- 
cate, should reach the Secretary, Oilice of the High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 2, from whom forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than 
July 15th, 








TFYHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HIsTCS: 

The Council invite applications for the post of tem- 
porary Lecturer in Economic History for Session 1927-28. 
Minimum salary £300. Applications, together with 
three references and (if the candidate so desires) copies 
of testimonials, to be forwarded to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, not later 
than June 28th, 1927. 


TEMPORARY KCONOMIC 


EDWARD CAREY, 
tegistrar. 


7s eorer OF DURHAM. 





DURHAM COLLEGES. 


LECTURESHIP IN) ENGLISTI. 
The Council of the Durham Colleges will shortly appoint 
a Lecturer in English at an initial stipend of £300 per 
anbun 


Applications, together with copies of not more than 


three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned, 
from whom further details of the post may be obtained, 
not jater than June 30th, 1927 
J. L. BURCHNALL, 
Secretary to the Council of the 
oS North Bailey, Durliam, 


Durham Colleges, 








TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

) “ = 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Male Assistant Librarian. 

It is essential that applicants should hold a University 
degree. 

Commencing salary £250 12s. Od. per annum. 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the University, with whom applications 
must be lodged before June 30th, 1927. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen. 





NIVERSLTY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Man) in English. Stipend, £300 per 
annum. Duties to begin October Ist. Application, 
with not more than three testimonials, must be sent on 
or before July Ist to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





c. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique 


/ Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months, 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 
ing secured through Appointments Department.—Cen- 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


INSTITUTE COL- 





ego EDUCATIONAL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSLING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G,. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss KE. Kk. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





YREENLEAF THEATRE STUDIO (8A Clareville 
Grove, S8.W.7).—A Year's Training Course in 
Dramatie Art suitable for the Educational World. Fifth 
Summer School: Teachers’ Week, Aug. 22nd-27th. Shake- 
spearian Producers and Actors: Aug, 29th-Sept. 10. 


72 











M ARIA GREY Training College, Salisbury Rd., N.W.6 
4 Recognized by the Board of Educ. and Univ. of 
Lon. Prep. for Dip. in Teaching, Univ. of Lon.; Cam. 
Teacher's Cert.; Higher Cert. and Dip. of Nat. Froebel 
Union. Students eligible for Board of Education grants. 

For parties. as to Hostels, &c., Prin., Miss K. L. Johnston 





XFORD UNIVERSITY. 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 

A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be 
held from August Ist to 27th, 1927. The whole Course 
or any part of it is open to both men and women, and is 
not confined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British and other approved Universities 
who have seven years’ efficient and full-time service in 
approved schools, and who complete this course, may 
be admitted to the Examination for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 

Apply to the Director of Training, 15 Norham Gardens, 
Oxtord. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rFVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bediord.--Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3vrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire.—-Two 
é Scholarship examinations will be held on July 4th- 
6th for candidates under 9 on that date (value £60-£15), 
and on July 7th-9th for candidates under 14 on January 
Ist, 1927 (value £80-£20). Applications necessary 
before June 30th. Particulars and prospectus from 
CC. H. ©. Sharp, M.A., Head-Master, Abbotsholme, 
Rocester, Stafford. 





BINGER HILL, HOLMBURY ST. MARY, near 
= Dorking, Surrey.— New Public Preparatory School 
for Boys from 7-14 years. Patrons: 1he Lord Bishop 
of Liverpool, Lord Burnham, Lord Hanworth and others. 
Situated on 8.W. slope of Leith Hill, 600 ft. above sea- 
level in 130 acres, Staffing on a scale which permits of 
individual teaching, and the encouragement of inde- 
pendent methods of work, so that boys can proceed in 
all subjects at a speed which corresponds with their 
attainments and ability. Run as a Foundation with 
tixed fees and no extras. Vacancies in September. 
Particulars from the Head-Master. 





YRATIGEND PARK SCHOOL, LIBERTON, 
EDINBURGH.—-Boys of 8 years and upwards 
receive thorough training in Linguistic, Commercial, and 
Scientific Subjects for University, Business, Professional, 
or Colonial life. Numbers strictly limited, ensuring 





individual attention. Games compulsory.  Dracing 
climate, 
Fer Terms and Hlustrated Prospectus apply to— 


A. J. MANN, M.A., Head-Master, 


EAN 


CLOSE SCHOOL, 








Head-Master,—F. W. 
Oxford. 
Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and ¢} 
£40 per annum (and other awards) offered for ¢ omp. 
on July Sth. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply Head-Master op 
Secretary. 


Stocks, M.A 
Fees, £90 to £99 per annum, 


in Ji Age limit 
Special exhibitions each term for N 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head - Master, 


» New 


7 
CHELTENHAy, & 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, 
£50 to £25, will be held in June. 
July Ist 


Varying from F 
» 144 years og 
ons of 


prRamuincnam COLLEGE, SUFFOLK, 


College, 


iree of 
etition 





” ING'S School, 
ships, of the annual value of £20 a year for four 
years, will be offered for competition on July Lith and 


Rochester.—Seven 


Particulars from the Rev. The 





VRENT 


Head-Master-elect 

A Public School of over 200 boys, with a s¢ parate and 
distinct preparatory school. Fees moderate, with special 
terms for sons of Clergy and Officers, and for a limited 
number of sons of Schoolmasters. 
Head-Master-clect. 


COLLEGE, 


Geoffrey F, 


Barb 


TT 
King’s Scholar. 


Head-Master, 


a 
A ALVERN.—St. Cuthberts Prep, S 
7 acres, facing Link Common, Playing Field, Swim. 
Bath, Gymnasium, Carpenter's 
terms.—J. KE, Healey, M.A., and 8. R. Stawell Brown, M A. 


hool for Boys, 


Shop. Inclusive 


MVHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-spA 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R..N. College. Head-Master : H. ¢ er, M.A. (Oxon), 
DERBYSHIRE 
Chairman of Council : The Bishop of Barking 
*. Bell, MLC, MA 


For terms, apply 





ELLINGTON 


Cambridge Graduates ; 
Classical, Modern, Engineering sides, O.T« 
A new block of buildings was added last term in valys 
£23,000, giving new Physical Science School, Reference 
Gymnasium and 
Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably some of 
Entrance Scholarships in July, 
Apply 


Library, 


the best in the South. 


SCHOOL, 
School in four Houses ; 


Biological Laboratory, 


£75-£85 per annum, 


Wellington School, Somerset. 


——__., 


SOMERSET.—Public 
stalfed by Oxford and 
recognised by 


Army Council: 
» Swimming, 


Head-Master, 








taken ; 
Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Hants. 


modern education. 





OME SCHOOL small boys and girls. Entire charge 
References.—Misy 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Complete 
application to the Head-Mistress. 


ARRINGTON 


8 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Head-Mistress  - - 





Prospectus and 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
Miss A. H. DAvigs, 


Extensive new buildings have recently been opened. 
Photographs forwarded on 





IiGHFIELD, 
Principal, Miss 
School for Girls. 


OXHEY 
WALLIS 
Tele: 


LANE, 
Private 
“Watford 616." 


WATFORD, 
tesidential 





warmly to 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL, Swanage.—Mis 

Conder, who is retiring at the end of the present 
school term, wishes most 
successors, Miss KEYS, M.A., and 
L.R.A.M., who have been members of her staff for the 
last seven years. 


recommend her 


Miss NICHOLSON, 





for Girls, 


INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SUA 
Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking 
the Channel, beautiful grounds and playing tields, sound 


Residential sehoal 





Batchelor and her School from 
joined Miss Elliston at Parsons Mead 


education in healthy surroundings ; tennis, riding, se 
bathing. 
Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman 
DARSON’S Mead, Ashtead, Surrey Miss F. M. 8 


Hindhead have 





er 

PUBLIC RESIDEN 
SPECIAL PRI 
Buildings, 


Head- Mistress: 


r 
SPARATORY 


Large staff. 


Miss ETHEL 


[AL SCHOOL 


HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


FOR GIRLS 


DEPARTMENT. 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Easy access to London. 


M. TREW 





HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick 
Boarding Sch. for i 
Entire charge if desired. 


Girls, 
Principal 


Unriva 
Miss Wheeler 


jl 
lied situation. 


— 





Boarding School on modern lines 
1 





DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


for 100 


girls aged 


Recognised by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
air. Lxcellent 


playing . fields, 
Principal: Miss 
of Mod. Hist., Somerville College 





Lucretia Cameron, 
*, Oxiord, 


Bracing soutt 
Highly jualified 
rim yi 

\ 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Head-Mistress: Miss KE. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. London. 


Boarding and Day School with Preparatory 
department. Climate specially suited to Colonial chil- 
den. University examinations. Fees moderate. For 
jpformation apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
——__— 

HORNBANK School, Malvern Wells, Worcs. High- 

dass School for Girls. Sound education. Science, La- 
= Gym., Swimming. Mod. fees. Apply Principal. 


uF OR TF B&B. 
Wr PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
(College Road, Bournemouth) 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. an M.A., D.Dz 
Principal: Miss M. 


Davik, B.A. London. 
The School stands in its own 


Public 








FOR GIRLS 


neh of 10 acres, 





facing Bournemouth Ray Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE ScHooLs, LTD. 
———< ——E — 
PRIVATE TUITION, _&e. 





hoc TOR wishes to hear of girl, aged 9 to 11, to educate 
D with own two daughters. Governess, B.A. High 
ground. Good garden. tox 1429, Spectator, 
ins private 
Parliament 

















Seymour tra 


a 
YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. 
] x for the Bar, 


4 pupils in Public Speaking 


and Banquet. Write for brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 

adetipiiduiniciniatitsgnaimenssinitainhimal hima 
YRENCH and MUSIC FINISHING LESSONS by 
I PARISIAN Lady with Paris Diploma. Diction, 


4 Adam-st., 


Portman-sq., W.1. 








Fiano, Solfege, Singing 

TF TOO DELICATE for ordinary school send children 
] to Rocklands, Hastings. Sunshine, sea breezes, 
good food renew health. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
i CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. G ABBILTAS, T HRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





BOYS AND 


YCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. TUTORS for 
JS ALL EXAMS. 
Messis. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, district 
preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

J, & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel 5053 Central, 








TORS. Reliable information and 
most suitable establishments 


YCHOOLS AND TI 


h advice concerning the 


will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
weferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1 Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 


“ SCHOOLS,” the 
Price 


most complete guide 
6d., post free 33 


Publishers of 
to Schools in existence. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
UTHORS Wanted. 
dren's Stories, & 
Stacey, Ltd., 27 








Novels, Plays Poems, Chil- 
Known or unknown writers.— 
Claude Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 





Typewriting, MSS., Literary, Scientific, 
Mimeographing Moderate terms. 
Kensington, W. 8. 


] xe? ERT 
4 Commercial, 
Miss Hill, 36 Church Street, 
| EARN to Write Articles 
4 you learn; booklet 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 


earn while 
Institute 


Stories : 
Regent 


and 
irec 
s.W. 


ITER ARY: Types writing carefully & promptly exec uted 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
liss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


BERM. AN. 
> Rupert St 


— Shorthand, enti, 


Iss E. 
, Piccadilly, Ger. 1737. 


Transiations.—52 





{ONG LYRICS WANTED 
ry prepared to accept a limited 
— Send MSS. to Box BE, “ C ‘ompose! r,’ 
Advt. Agency, Cecil Court, London, W.C 


Famous Composer is 
number for Music 
*c/o Rays 


] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





TVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 

copy 3d. Promptness and accuracy guaranteed .— 
Marion Lseteatal (E) 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 8.W. 
Revision.—MSS. 1s. 


mp” YPEWRITING, Proof-reading, 
1,000 words.— 


 < 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. 











Miss N. F. R. Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
TOURS, &c. 
] EPLAY HOUSE (E.T.A.).—AUGUST VISIT TO 
4 THE HIGH PYRENEES. Open to those inte- 


rested in geographical, historical and social subjects.— 





For particulars apply Miss MARGARET TATTON, 
¥.R.G.S., Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, West- 
winster, 5.W. 





Cc ONTINENTAL 


\ PIEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel. 
WW for excursions. Tennis, golf, garage. 


Marvellous centre 
Pen, fm 12 frs. 





Sunshine,— 


All sports. 


Air and 
5,600 ft. 


‘WITZERLAND.— Mountain 
Vermala o/Sierre Forest Hotel, 





TFXHUN Hotel Pension Victoria-Baumgarten, Com- 
fortable English family hotel; very quiet; large 
park, tennis, golf. 





_ s/Bex, Western Switzerland's 
5U0- 


leading Sporting Centre. 4, 


VILLARS 


6,000 feet above sea, SIMPLON LINE. Goll, open-air 
phys. culture and swim, pool. Perfect for rest, no 
noise or dust, English chaplaincy. Plenty of social 
and sporting entertainments. Resident physician. 


First’ class tennis, 
PALACE HOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs. 16, full pension, 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Frs. 10, full pension, 


gd. 





OTEL CHALET RUN 
"VARSITY MEN. 
Golf, Own Tennis, Swimming Pool, 
to Let. Representative now in England, 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 


ANGLAIS, VILLARS BY 


Charming Chalet 
Apply, c/o 





tuition French,—Miss 
Villars s/OUon (4,000 ft.). 


{WITZERLAND.-—Health, 
WO Cotter, B.A., La Pensée, 


L 
Sun cure. 


supervised, 





FLEURIE,” Melle Seiler, Arveyes s/Bex, 
Open-air School in the mountains, 
Health and education carefully 


ALPR 
Switzerland. 
Sports. 


B Ie A | J S( ) L 1D | | dq Villars-sur-Ollon. 


UP-TO-DATE HOME SCHOOL for delicate children 
from seven to fourteen, Open air. Sun cure, Studies, 
Sports. Lxtensive playground. All games, 


water, 








Villars-Chesiéres. All Sports. 
running hot and cold 


OTEL Chamossaire 
Comfortable family hotel, 





Oberland).— Leading hotels. Palace 
Hotels Bellevue & Park. Golf, 

School for boys, 10-15. La Clairiére, Villars- 
Own tennis, own skating, running hot 
Best opportunity learning French,— 





Ts N (Bernese 
OME 


Hotel Thune thof, 
H” Arveyes. 


water in bedrooms. 











M. and Mme. Gaston Clerc. Estab. 9 years, 
I AUSANNE, — CHAILLY. — VILLA ARIANE, 
4 Finishing school for girls. English references. 


GLAS. 


Escort from L ondon. 


Principals : 


Miles 


YWITZERL AND Lawense, Lutry Chateau 





NVERNESS, The Palace Hotel.—Charming Situation 





overlooking River Ness. Every comfort; central 

heating ; large garage; fishing on River Ness. Special 
boarding terms.—Apply Manageress. 

ONDON, KINGSLEY or near the British 

4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. First-Class Temper- 

ance Hotel. Bedroom, Dreaitioat, and attendance, 


from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams : “* Bookeraft, London.” 





| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
Refreshment House Association, Ltd.— 


People’s 
Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W. 1, 


P.R.ILA., 





TI\HE BAY HOTEL, Rhosneigr, facing the sea, 
offers you comfortable restful quarters, excel- 

lent. cuisine. Sunshine, bracing climate First-class 

golf. Tennis, boating, fishing. Electric light all rooms, 
A 77>. T 


—A. A. a. 3 





i RESTFUL 
i house, large 
country : good centre 
sharing. Also Furn. Hut for 2 


Holiday, 8. Deve - macious private 
garden, high, fine vie Sea, river, 
Guests recd, pascal , less 
Box 1344, Spectator. 


f2s. 6d 





s \ROSBY HALL.—AClub & Hall of Residence now open 
for women graduates of all nationalities. For parts, 
Cheyne Walk, 8.W. 3. 


et 


] W. Guests received.—K., The Old Rectory, Niton, 


apply to Warden, Crosby Hall, 





\ ) HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St, 

George's Square, 8.W Room anil Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 





VULTURED Man is invited to share lady's pleasant 
Home, 9 miles from Central London (N.W.; tube 
railway). Golf and tennis close.—Box 143, the 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W c.2 


MISCELLANEOUS 


the Great English Piano since 1837; 
4 Grand, Upright and Player Models, from 63 gns,; 
deferred terms and exchanges. Tuning and Kepairs.— 
60 ) Wigmore Street, W. 1 (Langham 1418). 


RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted, any kind. 
A paid. Please send or call to KE, Lewis, 


Road, Bournemouth, 


and 
Spectator, 














LLISON, 





Hixhest prices 
16 Waverley 





A REAL SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, 
P Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 


free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 





N. 16. We > collect "Phone: Clissold 4777. 
( (OCKROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, 
4 guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 


tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post iree from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield ; 
or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
export, lower rates, 


years ; 








iN Bienvenue, First-class finishing s« hool for girls 
Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Scienee Summer 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps, Es« ort from and 
to Lonton.—Principals, Mmes. Rufer, 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

G ,00DC UP OF PCOF FEE.—We challenge comparison 
d both as regards Quality and no nds : 
“25," 2. O6.3 * AZ,” Me. Se. ‘aa,” Ree sg 
2s, 2d.; “*C,” 1s. Od. per Ib. heocial b end for Hote is, 
ete., Is. 7d. perIb. Golden Santos, ls. 6d. per Ib, serry 


or Ground, 

ICED COFFER. 
An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing and Invigorating. 
in the 





Note—Carriage Paid on Parcels of 5 Ibs. or over, 
U.K. 
CITY OF LONDON COFFEE CO., LTD., 
49 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

ELICIOUS DORSET CHICKENS, 8 for 10s.; 2 
I larger, 10s.; 2 Boiling Fowls, 7s. 6d. ; Fat Duck- 
lings, 14s, couple, all prepared, free delivery Frank 
Dunn, St. Michael's, Wareham, 22nd Year, Standing 
Orders wanted. 


GARDENING 


YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
( from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 
Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


= YS STOP AT A TRUST HOUSE for comfort, 

cleanliness and good cooking at a fair price. Full 
from Trus t Houses, 
W.C. 





prices.— 











tariff list, guide and map, post free, 
Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 


f and other advantages of a 


i Comforts with baths 





Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 
N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel) 
1 ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course ; 


magnificent sea views every room: excellent cuisine, 
chef ; elec. light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Hasy reach sea, 
shops, churches. Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
sons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel : 189 Sidmouth. 





sea 





N ATLOCK.—Smedley's, The Leading and Lar yest Hydro, 
i Est. 1853. 260 bedrms. Write for Ilus. Prospectus, 
"Phone: Matlock 17. Grama: “Smedlev’s. Matlock.’’ 





|: aed CONSTANCE. 
23 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated ov erlooking Hyde Park, 
Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day, 
"Phone : Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8083.) 





first-class 


ESTONE.—The Carlton, The Leas, 
private hotel facing sea. From 3 guineas, Private 


suites. “Phone: 2v0 Central Station, 





Readers having any- 


AVE you anything to sell? 
to offer, are 


thing to sell, or professional services 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday ot eac hh week. Discounts :— 
24°, for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 74° for 26; and 
10%, for 52. 


Hiri 


Artistic 
free.—Henry b. 





YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
or other ideas incorporated. 


Crest, Motto, 
and original work from £2 23. Specimens sent 
London, W.1. 


Ward, 57 Mortimer St., 





( LD JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, ectc., Bonght; also 





Old False Teeth: big prices: Platinum £15, 9- 
carat Gold H.M. 30s., 15-carat 45s., 18-carat 60s., 
22-carat 75s., all per oz.; satisfaction assured.—Call or 
post, 8. Cann & Co., 694 Market Street, Manchester, 

DEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
& also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, from the real 


soit, cosy native wools AT SHETLAND PRICES, far 
less than shop prices.—Send postcard for illustrated 








booklet to 8.46, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 


. Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery beautiful 





colouring ; big profits.—Ruinbow Pottery Co., Dept. 
“$."" Lindfield, Sussex. 

¥TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
bh or on covers. Submit, stating price. Most 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue trec.—Bridger & 
Kay. Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





ay K Laundry, Packington Road, Acton, 
Open air drying a feature, linen returned correct 
*Phone: Chiswiek 0470, 


and punctual ; good colour. 








SPECTATOR NOTICE. 





READERS who obtain their copies of 
the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to the Agencies pIRECT—and 
not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
avoiding delay. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S HOLIDAY LIST 














NEW NOVELS 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net. 





HAROLD BINDLOSS 
THE DARK ROAD. 


story of intrigue, love and adventure 
Central American Jungle. 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
THE TENANT OF CROMLECH COTTAGE. 


“A rare ghost story with a rattling good plot and tense 
moments.” —Leicester Chronicle. 


BEN BOLT 
THE SWORD OF FORTUNE. 


One of the most thrilling and fascing tales of the 
Civil War. 


ETHEL LINA WHITE 
THE WISH-BONE. 


A remarkably clever and convincing novel of modern life. 


KATHARINE TYNAN 
THE FACE IN THE PICTURE. 


"A lively modern story.’’-—Star. 





A, fine in the 








ling 








and charming 


WM. LE QUEUX 
THE HOUSE OF EVIL. 


still the master of the mystery 
Opinion, 





“ Mr. 
story.” 


Le Oucux is 
'"—Public 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 
RAINBROTHER. 


"A finely-coloured tale of the Regency 
inevitebly recall Borrow.”’—Northern Echo. 


ADRIAN HEARD 
ROSE IN THE MOUTH. 


suprem 





days that will 








“The best French Revolution story that has been pub- 
lished for years. Glasgow Citizen. 

X ESQUIRE. 
“A real thriller. Mr. Charteris keeps the attention 


gripped fast. Hull Mail. 


EDGAR WALLACE 
THE MAN WHO WAS NOBODY. 


* A characteristically vigorous *..! dramatic yarn.” | 
--Fidinburgh Evening News. 











MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 


announce 


THE FIRST CHEAP EDITION 


BERRY AND CO. 


DORNFORD YATES 


The novel which made the reputation of this 
writer of light effervescing literature. 


3s. 6d. Net. 
From all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

















SALISBURY SQUARE 





ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 


WITH A 


“WARD, LOCK” 


These well-known books are not dull, dry-as-dust compilations, but ple 
travelling companions, readable from cover to cover. 


GUIDE 


asant 
In all cases a much 


wider area is included than the title indicates, 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Pocket Size, Cloth Binding. with many Maps and Street Plans. 


CONTINENTAL (Profuscly t!lustrated). 


od. 
Od. 
6d. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 


BELGIUM 


HOLLAND 
NORWAY 
PARIS and Environs 
and Environs.. 


ROME 
SWITZER: AND 


5s. 
5s. 
3s. 
5s. 
5s. 
5s, 


BADDELEY’S 


THE pRGLISH 
“ifteenth 


NORTH WALES.—Part I. 


LAKE 
Edition—Revised. 
Tenth Edition, 


* THOROUGH ” 


With many Maps and Plans on the scale of a mile to the inch. 
six colours. 


DISTRICT. 


net, 
net. 
net. 
net. 
net. 
net. 


BRITISH (Profusely Iilustrated), 


LONDON and_ Environs, 
with complete Index to 


Streets and Public Buildings 5s. Od. net, 


NORTH WALES 
Edition) 


6s. net 


NORTH WALES 


(Complete 
ne .. 5s. Od. neg 


GUIDES 


Contours printed ig 


Part IT. Tenth Edition, 


OUTH DEVON &SOU THC ORNWALL. 


Ninth Edition. 


POPULAR “RED” GUIDES 





Bound 


corners, 


in red cloth, 





round 
size to fit pocket. 








ENGLAND & WALES. 


Aberystwyth, Borth, &c. 
Angiesey and N. Wales. 


Bangor and N. Wales. 
Barmouth, Dolgelicy, &c. 
Barnstabie and N.W. Devon. 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon, ke. 
Bexhill and District. 
Bideford, Barnstaple, &c. 
Bogner, Sc!sey, &c. 
Bournemouth and District 
Brecon and South Wales. 
Bridport, West Bay, &c. 
Bridlington and District, 
Brighton and Hove, 

Broads, ‘The. 

Broadstairs and N.FE. Kent. 
Bude and N. Cornwall. 
Budleigh Saiterton, &c. 
Buxton and the Peak. 


Canterbury and N.E. Kent. 
Cardiff and 8S. Wales. 
Carnarvon and N. Wales. 
Channel Islands. 
Chichester and S.W. Sussex. 
——s Walton, 
, Portishead, &c. 
Same, Constable 
Colwyn Bay and N. Walcs. 








Cc. 
Criccieth and Cardigan Bay. 
Cromer and Disirict. 


Dartmoor. 

artmouth and S. Devon. 
Dawlish and 8.F. Dev 
Gover, St. 
Deal, Walmer, &c. 


Eastbourne, Seaford, &c. 
Exeter and S.E. Devon. 
Exmouth and District. 


Falmouth and 8. Cornwall. 
Felixstowe and Dovercourt. 


Frinton, &c. 
Country. 
Conway, Deganwy & N. Wales. 


Margarct’s Bay, &e. 


Filey, Flamborough & District. 








With many Maps and Plans 
end numerous 


illustrations. 








Folkestone, Sandgate, Ac. 
Fowey and 8. Cornwall, 


Harrogate : 


and District. 


Hastings, St. 


Hereford and the 


Leonards, &e, 
Wye Valicy. 


Herne Bay, Whitstabic, 
Hythe and District. 


iifracombe and N. Devon. 
Isle of Man. 
iste of Wight. 


Lake District, The. 


Leamington and District. 
Littlehampton, Arundel, &c. 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. 


Se Wells and Central 


aics 


Liandudne and N. Wales. 


Liangolien, Corwen, Bala, &e. 
London and Environs (2/6 net). 


Looe and 8. Cornwall. 
Lowestoft and District. 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 
Lyme Regis and District. 


Malvern 
Margate, 
Matlock an District. 


Minehead, Exmoor, 


New Forest, The, 
Newquay and N. 


and District. 
Westgate, 


&c. 
&e. 


Southampton. 
Cornwall, 


Nottingham and District. 
Oxford and District. 


Paignton and 8. Devon. 
Pernmaenmawr, 


Lianfairfc 


&c. 
Penzance and W. Cornwall. 
Piymouth and S.W. Devon. 
Pwitheli and Cardigan Bay. 


Ramsgate and N.E. Kent. 
Rhyl and N. Wales. 


Ripon, Harrogate and District. 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


shan, 


St. Ives and W. Cornwall. 
Scarborough and District. 
Seaford, Newhaven, &c. 
Seaton, Lyme Regis, &c. 
Sheringham, Runton, &e. 
Sherwood Forest, Notts, &c, 
Sidmouth and 8.E. Devon 
Southampton, New Forest. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Swanage, Coric, Kc. 


Teignmouth and S.E. Devon, 
Tenby and 8. Wales. 
Thames, Th 

Torquay ead. District. 
Towyn, Aberdovey, &e. 


Wales, North (N. Section). 
Wales North (S. Section). 
Wales (South). 
Warwick, Kenilworth, &e. 
Weston-Super-Mare & District. 
Weymouth and District. 
Whitby, Robin Hood's Bay, &e. 
Worcester ond District. 
Worthing and S.W. Sussex. 
Wye Valley. 
Yarmouth and The Broads. 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen, Deeside, &c 
Edinburgh and District. 
Glasgow and The Clyde. 
Highlands, The. 
aaa “ag and Northern Iligh- 
ne 
Oban and West Highlands. 


IRELAND. 
Antrim (County), Portrush, 
Giant’s Causeway, &c. 
om Glengarifl, Bantry Bay, 


Donegal Highiands. 

Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 
Killarney and S.W. Irctand. 
Londonderry and Co. Donegal 
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